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UNDIGESTED SECURITIES 


SPHERE has been considerable dis- 

cussion in the newspapers about 
the menace to our industrial situation 
resulting from the public being unable 
or unwilling to buy a large mass of 
securities, bonds, stocks, etc., which Mr. 
Morgan and his associates have recently 
issued, based upon various enterprises 
incorporated by those esteemed gentle- 
men. : 

In order to understand the economic 
position clearly, let us Suppose that 
there are but three capitalists in the 
world, viz., Morgan, Vanderbilt and 
Rockefeller, and that these three men 
own the whole earth. They look over 
this sphere and determine that certain 
railroads and canals and steel works 
can be built which would give certain 
facilities for the production of material 
commodities better than those now 
existing. Suppose they detail, after a 
careful calcvulation, say two-thirds of 
the inhabif:ants of the earth to. the 
work ef manufacturing the food, 
clo¢hing, housing, etc., which they 


find necessary for the whole of 
of the inhabitants. They divide the 
remaining one-third of the people 
into two parts, detailing one part, 7. ¢., 
one-sixth of the whole, to construct 
such new industries as they may think 
are wanted, and then they set the other 
half to work producing luxuries for 
themselves or working.as their servants, 
footmen, coachmen, etc. 

This is practically the industrial pro- 
cess now going on. As long as Van- 
derbilt, Morgan and Rockefeller can 
keep the whole six-sixths of us 
employed, there is no danger of any 
unemployed problem or any trouble 
about undigested securities. If it take 
a full three-thirds of the earth’s popula- 
tion to produce wealth enough for the 
whole two-thirds, it is evident that if 
any larger part than the remaining one- 
third were devoted to the production 
of new machinery or of luxuries, then 
the excess must be subtracted from 
the two-thirds, the number neces- 
sary to feed the whole three-thirds. 
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However, supposing the capitalists 
were so eager to build new railroads or 
so greedy to enjoy luxuries that they 
would employ more than the one-third 
at such occupations, the result would 
be a diminution in the amount of grain 
and pork produced, since the neces- 
sary two-thirds would not be working, 
which would force part of the world to 
go hungry. This would, be the condi- 
tion which is described in the economic 
phraseology: ‘‘Too much floating 
capital has become fixed capital.” 
That is, we would be building railroads 
more rapidly than we could afford. 
Now, supposing Mr. Vanderbilt had 
desired to build more railroads than 
Mr. Rockefeller thought the world 
could afford to build, and Mr. Rocke- 
fellertherefore would not joinhim; and 
he would say to Mr. Vanderbilt: ‘‘ Look 
here, Vanderbilt, you may go ahead and 
build as many railroads as you wish or 
you think needed. I will lend you 
money to do it with, if you will pledge 
your part of the world to me as security 
for repayment.’’. In other words, Van- 
derbilt assumes the tisk and will get 
the profits or meet the losses, while 
Rockefeller advances the money and 
gets simply interest. This advance of 
money simply means that Rockefeller 
allows Vanderbilt part of his share of 
the products of his laborers to feed and 
clothe his, Vanderbilt’s, laborers in 
payment for their producing more rail- 
roads for Vanderbilt. 

If before the completion of the rail- 
road, or even after it, Rockefeller 
should demand payment from Vander- 
bilt of what had been lent to him, arid 
Vanderbilt could not Pay, of course 
Rockefeller would be in a position to 
_ force Vanderbilt to give up a part of 


his share of the earth, Rockefeller 


would foreclose his mortgage. Of 


course, if Rockefeller would give Van- 
derbilt time, Vanderbilt might finally 
pay him off, but it might be that con- 
ditions would be such that Rockefeller 
would insist upon immediate payment, 
and Vanderbilt would be in a bad way. 
By immediate payment, as things go 
today, we mean payment in gold. But 
gold is obtained from the laborer who 
mines it by the exchange of other com- 
modities produced by other laborers ; 


-so that Vanderbilt’s laborers in time 


would produce sufficient food to feed 
other laborers digging out gold, and 
this gold would first go into Vander-— 
bilt’s hands and then come into Rocke- 
feller’s hands in payment of the debt. 
But all this takes time, and time might 
be the element most important in the 
case and be vital to Vanderbilt’s being 
able to liquidate his indebtedness to 
Rockefeller. 
Suppose Vanderbilt is building rail- 
roads today, that he is issuing bonds 
and stocks upon these railroads, which 
are virtually notes of indebtedness, and 
that he expects to sell these stocks and 
bondsto Rockefeller. But Rockefeller 


does not buy with the avidity that he 


might be.expected to do. Vanderbilt 
would find himself with a lot of ‘‘undi- 
gested securities’’ on hand which he 
could not dispose of. In the course of 
time Vanderbilt himself could take up 
his own undigested securities, so to 
speak, from the income of his own pro- 
perties, and also in course of time 
Rockefeller and Morgan, from the 
income.of their properties, would have 
a surplus on hand to buy such sécurities, 
because they would have no other place 
to invest their surplus incomes. But 
again, this is all a question of ‘ time.” 
Therefore, the problem of ‘‘ undigested 
securities ’”’ is, like any other question 
of digestion, one of time. A man eats: 
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a hearty dinner; if he is in a healthy 
state and you give him tue he will 
digest it, and nothing else but time 
can effect the digestion. 

‘‘Undigested securities’’ simply 
mean that a certain part of the capital- 
ists have overbuilt the machinery of 
production and their bonds and securi- 
ties issued upon this footing have not 
been sold to other capitalists as readily 
as was anticipated. However, unless 
financial disturbance takes place, 
this condition is of no material conse- 
quence, inasmuch as it only requires 
time to straighten matters out. That 
is, this will be true if the inordinate 
construction of new machinery be 
abated. 

Another phrase, which is often used 
when issuing bonds for the payment of 
certain improvements, is ‘‘ we will let 
posterity pay for the said improve- 
ments.” As a matter of fact, any 
work that is being done on earth today, 
building railroads or anything else, 
must be and can only be done by the 
present generation, and it is absurd to 
talk about a generation which is yet 
unborn doing any work for us. If 
bonds are issued by a city in order to 
pay for its sewer system, it simply 
means that labor is being performed in 
some other part of the world, for in- 
stance, raising wheat and pork—and 
this food is lent by the capitalist 
constructing such improvements to the 
citizens of that town to feed them 
while they are building their sewer, 
upon the pledge that the said pork and 
wheat shall be paid back at some 
future day with an added percen- 
tage in the way of interest. Taking 
the earth as a whole, however, it is 
absurd to talk about posterity construct- 
ing any present- -day improvements. 
The ‘‘ posterity’’ that works for us is 


simply the present generation in a 
different locality. 

The danger of today consists not in 
undigested securities, but rather in 
capitalist society not having enough 
securities furnished it to feed it. Of 
course, asin the case of an individual 
laborer, there are times when he may 
suffer from indigestion from eating too 
much food, but his great danger is not 
over-eating, but in the possibility that 
some day he will not have enough to 
eat. THe continuance of our capitalist 
system depends upon the construction 
of more and more machinery, and this 
machinery, whether it be anew railroad 
or a new telegraph cable, is represented 
by new securities, bonds and stocks, 
and when the world reaches the point 
where no more of these machines are 
needed, there will be no more bonds 
thrown on the market. The conse- 
quence will be that the stock market 
will be suffering from a scarcity of 
stocks rather than from a surplus. The 
immediate result will be a great rise in 
the price of existing stocks and bonds; 
unless, which is very possible, there 
should be a period of great commercial 
depression owing to general overpro- 
duction, which will so reduce the earn- 
ings of existing stocks that prices fall, 
notwithstanding that no more stocks 
are being added to the general market. 
The moment the process of construc- 
tion of new machinery ceases, and it 
must cease owing to the practical 
completion of the industrial equipment, 
then we will be confronted with a great 
unemployed problem. While this un- 
employed problem may take place 
coincidently with the phenomenon of 
‘‘undigested securities,” the only rea- 
son that they are coincident is that the 
securities have been issued upon the 


last lot of machinery constructed, and 
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which has failed to pay dividends 
owing to there having been no commer- 
cial demand for such machinery. — 

Every day there are less and less 
opportunities for the investment of 
capital in enterprises which promise 
safety andsecurity. The result is that 
a great deal of machinery is likely to be 
built for which there is no demand, in 
the capitalistic sense; and upon this 
‘machinery there will be floated stocks 
and bonds which will probably in very 
many instances never pay any divi- 
dends. Such securities will, of course, 
remain ‘‘undigested,” for they are of 
the nature of food known to be innu- 
tritious and indigestible, and conse- 
quently in no demand. In the con- 
tinued manifestation and appearance of 
this kind of undigested securities there 
is indeed a menace to our whole finan- 
cial structure; and it is probable that 
many of the securities which are classed 
today among the ‘‘ undigested” are of 
this nature. In fact, the recent failure 
of the Shipbuilding Trust and of 
several other great corporations would 
seem to indicate that evén though time 
were given, the public would be very 
unlikely to take over such securities, 
inasmuch as they are not of a nature to 
attract investors, since they would have 
very little likelihood of ever paying 
dividends. 

Thus, one sees that the cry of ‘‘ undi- 
gested securities” is of no especial 
menace if the securities are based upon 
legitimate financial operations, provid- 
ing we have time to allow the public to 
gradually absorb such securities. On 


the other hand, if they represent such 
wildcat concerns as the Shipbuilding 
Trust, they are a menace to our finan- 
cial system and a_ prophecy of its 
early collapse. 

The financial system and the indus- 
trial system, though closely related are 
not necessarily affected by the same 
conditions. The jixanctal systems of 
the world, and especially those of the 
United States, are of a much more deli- 
cate nature and more liable to derange- 
ment.than the zzdustrial system. Our 
industrial system will break down only 
when we finally reach the stage of 
complete overproduction of mechanical] 
equipment. Our financial system can 
break down from a number of causes, 
at any time, and it is very likely that a 
violent financial crisis will be precipi- 
tated upon us some years ahead of the 
inevitable and final industrial crisis. Of 
course, it is understood that a financial 
crisis must bring on our industrial 
crisis. Any day might see some great 
banking concern break, which would 
pull down other banking concerns, and 
throw the whole financial world into a 
state of collapse. This collapse would 
naturally bring down at the same time 
our industrial structure; and we may 
not have to wait until the industrial 
structure is completed before we shall 
see the end of our competitive system. 

As a matter of fact, the industrial 
structure is already in a state so near 
completion, that any great financia! 
crisis is very likely to usher in th. 
transformation of society from Capital- 
ism into Socialism. 


How the Trust May Perpetuate Itself 


WILLIAM WHATELY 


DEAR MR. WILSHIRE :— 

I read your good magazine regularly 
and admire and delight in the genial air 
and sprightly manner with which you 
dance in on the battlefield. Heaven 
knows, the good cause needed just that 
infusion of light-heartedness. There is 
solid value, too, in what you say, your 
intuitions have a startling suggestive- 
ness and look as if they must be the 
truth. 

There is one of your favorite conten- 
tions, though—and it is a pretty big 
block in your main argument — for 
which I have never been able to see the 
evidence. Not but what I would like 
to. I am more than willing, even 
anxious, to be convinced that your 
prophecy is right, for I am heart and 
soul a democrat, and, having been 
inoculated with the doctrine that only 
the power of hunger can be depended 
on to produce ex masse movements of 
mankind, it fills me with dismay to 
think that there may be an aristocratic 
regime of industry which shall be 
economically stable. 

The Trust is ¢e powerful phenome- 
non of the day; it will become more 
and more powerful—even supreme—in 
the control of business and industry: 
so far I am with you. But when you 
go on to say that the dominance of the 
Trust, after it becomes supreme, is 
necessarily short-lived, that it must 
lead up, and soon, to the catastrophe 
of sudden disemployment on so vast a 
scale that it will drive the working-class 
into the bringing in of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth—I am as yet unable to 
follow you. 


Let me quote, from the July (1902) 
number, your own words: ; 

‘‘ The day is coming, and it is rapidly 
approaching, when the Trust will say 
to the working-class: ‘You have built 
up the manufacturing plants of this 
country to such an extent and to such 
perfection that we do not require your 
service to build any more, and we do 
not require many of you to operate 
those already built, so automatic has 
your ingenuity made them.’ ”’ 

In thinking that the Trust will find or 
place itself in a position where it must 
make this suicidal announcement to the 
workers, it seems to me that you under- 
rate two things: first, the foresight and 
sense of the trust-builders ; and, second, 
the effective possibilities of the com- 
pleted organization in itself. 

The same kind of sense of the needs 
of the day and the morrow which has 
led Morgan (as you so acutely point 
out) to reverse his tactics within the 
last twenty years, from under-capitaliz- 
ation to over-capitalization, will not 
fail him and his co-adjutors in the next 
twenty years; at least we cannot 
depend on its failing them, can we? 
During the present stage of trust-build- 
ing it has been a part of the work of 
the builders of each separate trust to 
reduce the laboring force; they have 
given no thought to the question what 
became of the men discharged, what 
probability there was of their finding 
other work and continuing to be pur- 
chasers. During the next stage of 
trust-building, which is even. now 
beginning, when the several! trusts are 
to be co-ordinated, even in effect 


6 / 


combined into a vast whole, it must 
very early dawn on the minds of the 
builders that there is a new kind of 
economy which they must study as an 
essential part of the problem that faces 
them. That new kind of economy isthe 

reventing of the waste of potential 
ener labor; and it will not do for us 
to fool ourselves with the notion, that 
that particular problem will prove in- 
soluble under perfected Trust domin- 
ation, and when minds so bright are 
forced to grapple with it. 

‘I have suggested the possibility that 
the Trust in its completed form may 
include some sort of compensating 
mechanism, so to speak, which will 
automatically take care of the disem- 
ployment difficulty as fast as it arises 
or even threatens to arise. To test 
this possibility, suppose we do the Rip 
Van Winkle act, and on waking from 
our twenty years’ nap, ask The Trust, 
then all-controlling, sole and indivisible, 
for a statement of its receipts and 
outlay for one month. (These figures 
are zot taken from the Census of 1920, 
therefore no one need bother to show 
how inaccurate they are; moreover, all 
that is necessary to the argument is 
that the amounts used should be some- 
where within a long gun-shot of 
probability proportionately to each 
other.) 

Suppose, then, we find that The 
Trust received during one month, for 
commodities of all-sorts, perishable and 
permanent, $1;000,000,000; and that 
its disposition of this money was as 
follows : 

(1) Wages for hand labor - 

(2) Salaries of clerks, managers 

and officers - - - - ~ 250,000,000 

(3) Interest on its bonds and 

dividends on its stock - 330,000,000 
(4) Taxes - - - - - = - = 20,000,000 


$400, 000,000 


Total - - - - - =  $1,000,000,000 

Now the question that interests ws is 
what next becomes of all this money, 
what the people who receive it do with 
it. Of course they either spend it or 
save it. Out of (1) the wages for hand 
labor we may guess that nineteen- 
twentieths will be spent and no more 
than. one-twentieth, or $20,000,000, 
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saved. Out of (2), the salaries of 
clerks, managers and officers, we may 
assume that one-tenth will be saved, 
amounting to $25,000,000. Out of (3), 
the interest received by the bondholders 
and stockholders, we may assume that 
one-half will be saved, amounting to 
$165,000,000. The taxes (4) are of 
course practically all spent, z.e., turned 
into wages at once. 

These guesses give us the total 
amount of the savings of the month as 
$210,000,000 out of the $1,000,000,000. 
Of course the $790,000,000 gives us no 
trouble; it is paid back to The Trust 
in the next month for perishable com- 
modities and keeps the wheels turning. 
A fraction of the $210,000,000 also 
plays the same part, but indirectly; it 
is used by the people who have saved 
it to buy bonds and stocks already in 
existence from persons who are spend- 
ing their principal, either in riotous liv- 
ing or in benevolence; in either case, the 
money these spendthrifts receive from 
the frugal for their securities goes at 
once to The Trust for commodities. 
Let us guess that the amount of the 
savings disposed of in this way is 
$20,000,000. This leaves in the hands of 
the rich or the frugal the sum of 
$190,000,000, for which new invest- 
ments must be found, whereby that sum 
will be turned into payment for per- 
manent commodities— machinery or 
structures of some kind—in order that 
there may be as much available for 
wages in the second month as in the 
first. 

We must bear in mind that the 
owners of this money will not be 
clamoring for high interest on the new 
investments; they will be content with 
such rates of interest as The Trust 
vouchsafes to give; and that there is 
nothing to prevent the rate from going 
much lower than at present—even as 
low as one per cent. Of course, the 
lower the rate of interest, the less the 
inducement for saving, and the larger 
share of incomes will be spent—thus 
reducing the dimensions of our diffi- 
culty. Here is where the automatic 
arrangement comes in, to put it in 
extreme form, if, as some authorities 
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have prophesied, interest should come 
down to wz, individual savings would 
pracy cease and the wheels of The 

rust would turn steadily, month after 
month, without any necessity for 
searching out new forms of investment. 

We must bear in mind also that there 
will be another employer for labor 
besides The Trust, that is, the govern- 
ment in its national, state and local 
forms. Of course, its actions will be 
dictated by The Trust; but there is no 
reason to doubt that The Trust will 
order it to issue bonds whenever neces- 
sary to absorb savings which The 
Trust for the time has no use for, and 
to use the proceeds of such bonds to 
carry out the most extensive and im- 
perial public works. The greater part 
of our railroads could be rebuilt to 
advantage in a thoroughly substantial 
manner, if money could be had to do it 
with at low rates. The same may be 
said of our cities and villages; in fact, 
we may presume that The Trust will 
have as one of its departments an 
immense corporation for building apart- 
ment houses on a vast scale in all our 
cities which, if a net return of no more 
than one per cent. were looked for, 
could comfortably house all classes of 
the people. The rural districts could 
be covered with a network of electric 
railroads; those at present existing, and 
running on the public highways, could 
all be taken up and replaced by lines 
running on fenced ways of their own 
across the fields and always crossing 


the roads either above or below their 


level. The possibilities of outlay of 
labor in irrigation works at the West 
are immense; a vast amount could 
also be expended profitably on storage 
reservoirs in the upper valleys of the 
Ohio River and in a new system of 
levees for the Mississippi. In fact, 
when we look over our country and 
think of the valuable permanent im- 
provements that could be made if 
money were to be had at one per cent. 
there seems to be no assignable limit to 
the amounts which could be so dis- 

osed of. 

If the forecast I have made is any- 
' where near right as regards the relative 


amounts spent and saved by the people, 
the inference is that so long as the 
general plant of the entire country, that 
is to say, its permanent improvements 
of all kinds, is steadily increased at a 
rate which keeps one-tourth as much 
labor employed on that kind of work as 
is employed on the making of com- 
modities to be consumed, no catas- 
trophe will happen. Furthermore, the 
probability seems to be that one-fourth 
is a maximum requirement, that 
through lowering interest and less 
tendency to save, the fraction of re- 
quirement may be as low as one-sixth, 
in which case we cannot suppose there 
will be any difficulty in continuously 
meeting the requirement. 

Coming now to the twenty years or 
so of transition, I am unable to see 
where any sudden stopping of work is 
likely to come in. Such a plethora of 
saving as must precede its coming in 
the manner you predict, will necessarily 
reduce the rate of interest. The trusts, 
gradually consolidating into The Trust, 


will at once take advantage of this 


tendency and reconvert their bonds at 
lower rates (in fact the Steel Trust has 
already undertaken one such conver- 
sion). This will reduce the outlay for 
interest relatively to the outlay for 
wages and salaries—thus cutting down 
the embarrassing savings at their 
source. 

The net advantage of the reduction 
in fixed charges will mostly go to: the 
officers and managers, and probably 
also to the foreman and most skilled 
workers, in the shape of greatly in- 
creased salaries, enabling them to live 
in more and more luxurious style. We 
may look to see a numerous hierarchy, 
so to speak, circle above circle, like the 
blessed in Dante’s Paradise, raised 
above want or any straitened feeling in 
regard to their outlay for comforts and 
luxuries. There is practically no limit 
to what a man and his family can 
spend if they feel at liberty to buy 
whatever they desire; and the money 
so spent will not lead to any dis- 
employment, for it will be paid out 
either for menial service or to The 
Trust for commodities to be consumed. 
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- It is likely that the process of re- 
ducing fixed charges and. increasing 
salaries will have gone so far by the 
close of the next twenty years that the 
figures I have given as guesses at the 
relative amounts of each might be 
vastly changed in favor of the salaries 
and against the interest-payments— 
which would reduce the problem of 
disposal of savings to a very easy one. 

Our stupid competitive vegzme has 
blundered into more than one crisis, 
acute enough and widespread enough, 
one would think, to bring about 
some sort of uprising of the working 
class; but no, we have blundered out, 
somehow, and on again in our staggér- 
ing way. Where, then, is the likelihood 
_ that the new regime, the flower of the 
executive genius of mankind, will drift 
or be forced into a crisis so much worse 
than any of the past as to produce the 
unexampled result you look for? If 
you can show sucha likelihood, derived 
from facts, I shall be sincerely grateful. 

Faithfully yours, ° 
WM. WHATELY. 


Mr. Whately’s fundamental mistake 
is that he considers that the rate of 
interest on capital varies directly as the 
income of capital. Interest is deter- 
mined by the profits that may be made 
from a mew investment of capital. 
When there are no more investments 
for capital, owing to the industrial 
equipment being completed and devel- 
oped into the Trust stage of industry, 
interest of course falls, but the fall of 
interest does not mean that the return 
to the capitalists who own the Trusts 
has become any less. For instance, 
Mr. Rockefeller, during the early period 
of building up the oil industry was able 
to pay interest at 10 per cent. on 
borrowed money because he could 
invest it in his business and make 20 
per cent. Finally there came a time 
when there were too many oil refin- 
eries, and profits fell to nothing. Com- 
petition became so severe that not only 


was he not making any money, but he 
was actually losing money. The next 
stage of development was the form- 
ation of the Standard Oil Trust. A 
great increase of income came to Mr. 
Rockefeller owing to the monopoly he 
established ; but inasmuch as the Trust 
itself was a confession of there being 
too many oil refineries, it is evident 
that for a while, at least, he would not 
‘need to build any more; and finally when 
the business so increased and developed 
that he would need money to build 
more oil refineries, he~would be in 
possession of all the money of his own 
that he needed from the profits he was 
making from the Trust. ‘No outsider 
could invest in the Trust except on the 
basis of paying Mr. Rockefeller a 
monopoly value for the stock. For 
instance: today the Standard Oil Com- 
pany pays 48 percent. per year upon its 
capitalization, but an investor cannot get 
7 or 8 per cent. on his money, because 
the stock is selling ata premium of 700. 
Now, according to Mr. Whately’s 
theory, the profits of the Standard Oil 
Trust are only 7 or8 percent., because a 
new investor cannot make more interest 
on his money than 7 or 8 per cent. by 
buying Standard Oil stock. As a 
matter of fact, however, we know that 
Mr. Rockefeller is making 48 per cent., 
he being in ‘‘on the ground floor.”’ 
We might imagine that a few years 
from now the Standard Oil Trust would 
be making 100 per cent. per year on its 
original capitalization, and the stock 
would be selling at $4,000 a share ; 
so that notwithstanding that it pays 
100 per cent. on the original capitaliza- 
tion, aman who would come in at the 
rate of $4,000 a share would be making 
only 2% percent. Mr. Rockefeller, as 
one of the the original holders, owning 
one-half of the $100,000,000 of stock, 
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would be in receipt of an income of 
$50,000,000 a year, notwithstanding 
the fact that the rate of interest paid to 
the new investor would only be 2% per 
cent. perannum. As all industrial enter- 
prises are tending towards the trust 
stage, it can be seen that the dividends 
from stocks are becoming more in the 
nature of a rent than interest. There 
is a marked tendency for interest to fall 
to zero, and with interest at zero it 
simply means that there is no invest- 
ment for capital in new enterprises. 
This does not mean, however, that 
capital in the shape of monopolies will 
not be paying enormous dividends 
upon the original investment. I may 
have bought land at the corner of Wall 
street and Broadway for $50 two hun- 
dred years ago, and today it may be 
worth $5,000,000. I am receiving an 
enormous rate of interest upon my 
original investment, but a purchaser 
from me today would have to pay the 
market value of the lot, and would only 
get the normal rate of interest for his 
money. But because he happens to 
get the normal rate of say 3 or 4 per 
cent. that does not mean that my 
income will not be 3,000 per cent. as 
an original investor. The very rich 
make their investments not because 
they are going to get a certain amount 
of interest today, or tomorrow, or even 
next year, but they make these invest- 
ments because they have capital which 
they cannot utilize to advantage. They 
have the income which they cannot 
spend upon themselves in luxury, and 
they are therefore compelled to save it 
andtoinvestit. They are therefore quite 
prepared to go into enterprises which 
do not promise any return for years, 
and even then only a nominal rate. 
Rockefeller, Morgan and Vanderbilt do 
not save their money because the rate 


of interest tempts them to save, but 
they save it because they have nothing 
else to do with it. 

Mr. Whately again has the old school 
idea regarding interest being the reward 
for abstinence, and that investments 
are open toall. This may have beén 
true thirty or forty years ago, but today 
investments are closed to the vast 
majority, being monopolized by a few 
great capitalists. These capitalists do 
not save their money at the expense of 
their own personal suffering, nor can 
their saving be construed in any way as 
a reward of their abstinence. There is 
no possible luxury in the world which 
they will not indulge themselves in. 
Their labor is but to determine what 
will give their jaded appetites new 
pleasures. They save their money 
because even the utmost ingenuity does 
not show them how to spend it. When 
this saving comes automatically to a 
close, as it must, for the Trust itself 
is a confession that we are rapidly 
approaching that period, then we shall 
be face to face with a great unemployed 
problem. As long as we have a compe- 
titive system which keeps people down 
to the minimum of expenses, there is 
bound to be this enormous surplus 
turned over to the capitalists which 
they must either spend or save, or fail 
for an insoluble unemployed problem. 
Even today the spending of the whole 
of their incomes by the rich is becom- 
ing too great a burden. Saving it, on 
the other hand, is becoming an impos- 
sibility through the closing of all 
avenues by which saving can be in- 
vested. The competitive wage system 
is doomed to destruction from the very 
logic of events. It is now a choice of 
the competitive system and destruction 
or Socialism and prosperity. ‘‘Let 
the Nation Own the Trusts.” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP VS. SOCIALISM 


Paks corruption in the Post Office is 

being used as a text by anti- 
Socialist papers, such as the New York 
Evening Post, to show the fallacy of 
public ownership. Here is one of its 
recent editorials : 


“They have scouted the idea of efficiency” 
under that sort of contro]. And it adds: “They 
have seen waste and extravagance writ large 
upon the system. This was so in the nature of 
the case. The methods and motives of the 
strict business man did not apply. A deficit 
did not mean a passed dividend, but only a 
fresh appeal to a good-natured uncle to advance 
some more money. Lavish expenditure could 
be covered up. There was no competitor to 
compel the adoption of up-to-date appliances, 
on peril of having the business ruined. Accord- 
ingly, in the judgment of first-class business 
men, the Department has long been the home 
of loose and wasteful management. We have 
heard one such man declare that, if he were put 
at its head with a free hand, unvexed by poli- 
ticians, he would undertake to give a better 
postal service at a cost less by millions. 

“All this, of course, was quite irrespective of 
actual stealings, such as have been disclosed. 
If estimates for the Department have to be 
made‘large enough to cover all manner of 
‘graft’ Sad ‘rake-off,’ we see at once that the 
most swollen revenues will not suffice. And 
the point to keep distinct in our minds is that 
all this robbery of the public has come about 
purely because the Post Office is a public busi- 
ness, * * * * The system shows public 
ownership in its full flower. There is, at any 
rate, one comfort ; it will be some time before 
the Post Office is again held up by the cham- 
pions of ‘nationalization’ as an example of what 
they would like to do with the telegraphs and 
the railways. It stands today, rather, as an 
awful warning. 

‘But do we mean to say that this great nation 
cannot conduct its own public bvainess? ,Have 
we no faith in the people? We have so muc 
faith in them that we-do not believe they are sill 
enough to run into danger needlessly. And 
our experience too plainly exhorts us to avoid 


every unnecessary extension of the powers of 
government. That way peril lies. Human 
nature being what it is, and political motives 
being what they are, ‘public’ ownership of 
utilities’ will be sure to be, in this country, a 
cloak for lax and blind management, extrava- 
gance, crookedness, looting. Let all unpreju- 
diced Americans study the incompetence and 
corruption revealed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment—the very pride and delight hitherto of 
those who have argued for municipal and 
national ownership—and then ask themselves 
if it is not their bounden duty to oppose sinking 
further into that slough.”’ 


As has been repeatedly stated in this 
magazine, public ownership is simply 


a means to ‘an end, the end being the 


abolition of the competitive wage 
system. It is perfectly evident that we 
cannot have co-operative distribution 
of the products of labor as long as we 
allow private persons to own our 
machinery of production, who, by vir- 
tue of that ownership, can demand rent 
to the extent of all we produce beyond 
the wages required to give us a mere 
living. Public ownership, unless it 
carries with it a co-operative system of 
distribution, is not necessarily of any 
particular benefit to us. A man, wish- 
ing to feed himself, first grinds his 
flour. The grinding of the flour does 
not make him any less hungry than he 
was before, but it is a necessary pre- 
liminary to making the bread which, 
when eaten, will remove his hunger. 
He would not be fool enough to say, 
when he got through grinding the flour, 
that because he didn’t feel any better 
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than before, he would, therefore, not 
continue the making of the bread. 

Public ownership of the Post Office 
is one of the steps which will provide a 
groundwork for complete public owner- 
ship of all the means of production, 
which is the necessary basis for the co- 
operative system. But public ownership 
of the Post Office is necessarily of no 
immediate particular benefit until it 
accomplishes the end toward which we 
are tending. We at once admit that 
public ownership is full of flaws, inas- 
much as the politicians, who at present 
run the public utilities, are doing it 
not for the benefit of the public, but in 
order to line their own pockets. And 
it will always be thus until we have 
Socialism. 

Under Socialism, where we would 
have a complete co-operative system, 
all ‘graft’? would disappear because 
every one would have a good living, 
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All day, all day the shuttles fly 
Across the noisy loom ; 

All day, all day the maidens sigh 
Adown the busy room. 

All day, all day the big machines 
And belted pulleys play ; 

All day, all day the same old scenes, 
All day, all day. 


All day, all day the foreman’s eyes 
Sweep o’er the humdrum place, 

All day, all day a grim expression lies 
Upon his changeless face. 
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and there would be no incentive to steal, 
and any way, there would be no place 
to put one’s stealings. If I had been 
made to pay $5,000 blackmail for the 
privilege of exercising my legal right 
to Post Office entry in this country, 
that $5,000 would have been used to 
advantage by the Post Office officials in 
buying, say railroad stocks and govern- 
ment bonds, or other property which 
would enable them to have an income 
without further work. Under Socialism 
there would be no possibility of mono- 
polizing any of the means of production 
and making other people hire them 
before they could use them, and thus 
afford the owners thereof a living with- 
out work. Again, under Socialism there 
would be no strenuous president blink- 
ing his eyes at the acts of subordinates 
in office, for fear that their exposure 
will interfere with his ability to hold 
his strenuous job. | 
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All day, all day a thousand feet 
Tread through the weary way ; 

All day, all day to labor’s beat, 
All day, all day. 


All day, all day the bent souls yearn 
For freedom from the toil ; 
All day, all day the pulleys turn, 
Begrimed with dust and oil. 
All day, all day the toilers’ fate 
’Tis drudge or never pay; 
All day, all day the endless gait, 
All day, all day. 
—Joe Cone in New York Sun. 


FORTUNATE “PAUPER WORKINGMEN 


OF EUROPE” 


Venice, August 19, 1903. 

1 Peg great mystery that always con- 
fronts me in the consideration of 
the labor problem of Europe, is how 
the Euiropean laborers, getting small 
wages and paying high prices for their 
food and clothing, yet appear to be in 
better physical condition than do the 
generality of our American working- 
class. To my enquiry the intelligent 
foreigner will usually respond that the 
Americans ruin their digestion by drink- 
ing ice-water, and are therefore unable 
to give physical and materia! manifesta- 
tion of their better feeding. For my 
own part, I am inclined to think that 
the reason lies in the fact that the 
European workman is not driven so 
hard at his work and has less worry as 
to the certainty of his job holding out. 
He may get less food, but his work 

being less laborious, he needs less. 
The freedom from dust in the Euro- 
pean cities, owing to the streets being 
kept in better condition than those of 
our American cities, undoubtedly has 
much to do with making the conditions 
of their city life more healthy. The 
many attractions furnished by the 
European cities to their citizens, free 
of charge, such as picture galleries, 
public concerts, public parks, and even 
the very picturesqueness of the cities 
themselves, unquestionably contributes 


largely to that rest and recreation of 
the mind which is so necessary to the 
health of the body. . 

The workman in any event, no mat- 
ter in what part of the globe he may 
be unfortunate enough to vote, simply 
gets enough wages to pay for his 
“keep.’”’ In New York his “keep”’ 
costs .more than it does in Venice; 
therefore in New York he gets more 
wages. But here in Venice he lives in 
an earthly Paradise, the most beautiful 
city in the world. The climate is 
delightful the year round; the streets, 
whether of water or land, are free from 
dust. He has free libraries, free art 
galleries, and free music in the finest 
square in Europe. He looks fat and 
healthy, as do his wife and children— 
very much more so than their New 
York cousins. He has his daily paper 
for one cent—a Socialist one, too, if he 
wishes—and he sees the whole world 
parade itself in tourist form before his 
gaze for his edification and amusement. 

Yes, his wages are small. <A skilled 
man may get $2 a day, but there are 
many unskilled men not getting over 
fifty or sixty cents per day. The hours 
of labor are from eight toten. Children 
under twelve are not allowed to work. 
Education is compulsory. 

However, to come back to the ques- 
tion, the comparison of the condition of 
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the European laborer with that of the 
American. I am now speaking of those 
I have seen, and not of such exceptional 


cases as may exist among the perse-_ 


cuted Jews of Russia or the very pdorly 
paid laborers of Southern Italy. I say 
that, superficially at least, as to the 
clothes they wear, as to their houses, 
and as to their physical condition, no 
one would ever believe that the Ameri- 
can working-class is better paid than 
the European. Is not the testimony 
of the eye just as good, if not better, 
than that of tables of comparative statis- 
tics regarding wages in the different 
countries? If I wish to know how well 
a farmer treats his horses, I don’t ask 
to look at his account books in order to 
discover the price of oats and then 
figure out how many bushels of oats 
each horse’gets per day by dividing the 
cost. Even if I did all this and the 
figures proved that the horses were well 
fed, I would not be satisfied if the 
appearance of the horses showed that 
they were starving and overworked. 
I do not by any means wish to imply 
that the European workingman is get- 
ting his due. I merely wish to point 
out the absurdity of the balderdash the 
American politician feeds out to our 
American voters and workingmen as to 
how much better off they are than the 
‘pauper workingmen of Europe.” 
Venice is one of the last cities where 
one looks fora change. Since my last 
visit here, some nine years ago, the only 
noteworthy change is the disappear- 
ance of the famous Campanile, the 
square tower shown on the preceding 
page. This, as everyone knows, 
crumbled and fell to the earth some 
months ago, There is nowon hand a 
project to restore it by a private com- 
pany, which looks for its remuneration 
not in the gratitude of a thankful 


Venice, but in the more tangible mani- 
festation of the fees to be gained from 
the tourists who will patronize the 
electric eleyator to be built within, and 
from which a magnificent view of the 
city will be had. However, I am glad 
to say there is a good prospect of the 
Campanile never being rebuilt, since 
the original foundation has been shown 
to be quite unable to support.a new 
tower, and the cost of a new foundation 
would be so great, that the company 
cannot see where they would ever get 
their money back, if they are obliged to 
go to this unexpected expense. I say 
Iam glad of this, because, as any one 
can. see, the tower detracts from the 
beauty of the Square. It is particularly 
in the way of gaining a good view of 
the Ducal Palace, and the Palace is 
worth twenty Campaniles. The his- 
torical interest of the Campanile is very 
much exaggerated, it having been the 
subject of so many restorations, and 
bad ones too. If the Piazza of St. 
Mark had never had a Campanile, and 
a private company had now come along 
and offered to build one in consideration 
of the privilege of running an electric 
elevator within it, there would arise 
such a howling and moaning among the 
artists of the earth that Ruskin himself 
would be roused from his grave to join 
in the indignant chorus. 

I was only a few days in Rome, but 
was fortunate enough to have an 
opportunity while there of making the 
acquaintance of Signor Enrico Ferri, 
the Socialist deputy, and editor of the 


Socialist paper Avant#, which has a 


circulation of forty thousand. Ferri 
is a delight. It is rarely, indeed, that 
one meets a man with such force, 
magnetism and intellectual acuteness. 
He has the greatest hopes of the future 


of Socialism in Italy. He keeps in 
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elose touch with America, and showed 
me the last number of his monthly 
magazine, J? Socialismo, wherein he 
had quoted very extensively from our 
recent article on Child Labor, written 
by J. G. Phelps Stokes. Ferri is an 


vip 


exceedingly good-looking man otf per- 
haps forty-five, iron gray. 

At Florence I was disappointed at 
missing D’Annunzio, who was away 
for the summer at his villa in the 
Appenines. FleG Ww: 


THE NEW UNIONISM IN AMERICA 


N. O. NELSON 


AN Alpine glacier couldn’t stop the 
avalanche force that is carrying 
Unionism into Socialism. Fear of 
disruption alone has saved the conser- 
vatives in the last two annual conven- 
tions of the American Federation. 

It has already lost the major portion 
of the Far West by the secession of 
the Western Federation — avowedly 
Socialist. 

The National Machinists’ Union sub- 
mitted a Socialist resolution to a 
teferendum vote. 

That tells the sentiment of the dele- 
gates, which the members will heartily 
ratify. 

The recent convention of the Brass 
Workers was almost unanimously So- 
cialist, so a delegate assures me. Social- 
ist action was suppressed and deferred 
for the sake of unanimity on purely 
union questions. 

Unionists are not saints, norare they 
fools. They have been bred in the 
school of self-interest, looking out for 
number one thtough association to 
‘their craft. They have made headway 
by intelligence and courage. - New 
‘difficulties are met by resourceful 
expedients. < 


Two millions of them under one head 
seemed unconquerable. But employers 
also can organize and they can 
federate. They have done it, and are 
doing it now with a rush and effect. 
See New York, Omaha, Chicago and 
Denver. ‘The lockout is as fierce and 
effective as the strike. Strengthened 
by federation and a Strike Insurance 
Company the employers are bidding 
defiance to: Unionism. 

The Engiish Taft-Vale verdict asses- 
sing damages of $250,000 against 
the railroad Union for. picketing, has 
given the cue in this country. Judg- 
ments have been rendered for consider- 
able amounts in Connecticut, Vermont, 
Indiana and elsewhere. Three suits 
have been brought in Chicago aggre- 
gating $80,000, for damage to business 
by boycotts, picketing and intimidation. 

Judgments go against the property 
of individual members, ~ because the 
Unions are not incorporated, and an 
unlawful. act involves every accessory 
toit. This is a second new and alarm- 
ing difficulty, easily understood by 
intelligent Unionists. ; 

Wages have risen, prices have risen, 


_ prices more than wages, profits more 
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than either. When,the bricklayer gets 
$6 a day, the plumber $5, the 


carpenter $4, who pays the advance? 
The contractor? Theowner? Yes; 


but he charges it to the tenant and adds 


a profit besides. The contractor and 
owner are middlemen, go-betweens. 
The wage earner pays the tax. Can 
you raise yourself by your boot straps ? 
Are you bettered by raising wages 30 
per cent. and prices 40 per cent. ? 

The intelligent Unionist sees the 
point. It is common sense logic. 

Some wise men do tell us that the 
tariff cheapens goods, and other wise 
men tell us that higher wages makes 
lower prices. The Unionist looks at 
his grocery bill, butcher’s bill, clothing 
bill, and. rent receipt and laughs a 
sickly laugh. 

Employers’ Associations in front of 
him, damage suits to the right of 
him, high and rising cost. of living to 
left of him. Whither shall the work- 
ingman flee? 


ON 


THE SURVIVAL 
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‘To Secialisuytaahol! ' social owner 
ship of-the land and machinery by 
which workingmen live. Socialism 


promises that he who works shall enjoy 


and no one shall ride on his back. The 
parasite and spendthrift shall ‘be con- 
verted to. a worker—or a corpse by 
starvation. 

Unionism has worked out one lode, 
it must now find another—fortunately 
one is at hand. 

The Unionists stand alone—they are 
one-ninth of the wage earners; one-tenth 
or eleventh of all workers. It is 
dawning on the Unionist. that his 
interest and his duty lie with all the 
industrious, that economic equality is 
the only justice, the only complete 
comradeship. 

Socialists approve of Unionism as an 
intermediate step, as a consummate 
organization for effective leadership. 
They look with confidence and hope 
to the new Unionism that shall include 
all honest workers and own no master. 


OF BODILY DEATH 


ROBERT J. THOMPSON 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur, author ef ‘‘ The Proofs of Life After Death”’ 


“TF all the people,” says Camille 
Flammarion, ‘‘who have lived up 

to this time arose from the dead, there 
would be five of them to every square 
foot upon the surface of all the con- 
tinents, obliged to climb on one 
another’s shoulders in order to stand.” 
It is a very simple proposition. Out 
of a population of one thousand indi- 
viduals there is an average of twenty 
deaths per annum. With a billion and 


a half people on the earth, or one 
million, five hundred thousand thous- 
ands, the total annual death rate for 
the world amounts to thirty million 
human beings. If aman live over the 
common span of four-score years, the 
inconceivable number of two billion, 
four hundred million fellow creatures 
will have died while he has lived. 

The Creator seems to be quite as 
lavish with humanity as he is with the 
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hee; she ant, or the bacilli prodigiosi. 
‘Here a Roosevelt waves his antennze 
‘and cries to his fellows: More eggs | 
More pollen |! ! More bees for the hive’s 
sake ! 


Men desire more that the living 


remain, than that the unliving (unborn) 


appear. It is certain that the Arve 
could be perfected; that the advance- 
ment of man and civilization could be 
made indefinitely more rapid, forthe 
continued and unbroken efforts of a 
Franklin, a Pasteur, or a Marconi, than 
for the coming and uncertain quality 
and education, of a.myriad of new- 
born babes. But the individual, at the 
moment of his greatest usefulness to 
the whole, throws down his arms and 
deserts. He fares forth into new fields. 
The. Ave knows him no more. He 
departs, full of wisdom and power for 
good, unto death. 

Thus, of all the certainties of man’s 
experience on this planet, no event 
stands out with greater and more over- 
shadowing prominence than death. It 
towers before him, the fixed and 
unchanging background of life; grand 
and sublime in its possibilities on the 
one hand, fitful and appalling on the 
other. Fortunately for the individual, 
his thoughts are diverted from this 
mysterious and disconcerting event by 
the uncertain and ever-changing affairs 
of life. 

In most cases, that is, with the great 
unthinking majority, men believe, or at 
least hope, that this is not the end. 
Faith serves its purpose well. But 
after all the human mind, fitted as it 
is for inquiry and _ understanding, 
demands reasons either for, or in sup- 
port of, its belief. Hence we look 
about, with such light as we possess, 
and search for this Henge key to the 
future. 
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Barring revelations’ which are evi- 
dences sufficient perhaps for our less 
questioning brothers, what are the syb- 
stantial reasons known today for this 
supreme expectation of the conscious, 
human mind—this expectation of a life 
beyond the grave? What are the 
proofs, if any, of life after death? | 

In my book, published under this 
title—‘‘ The Proofs of Life -After 
Death’”’—I have endeavored to bring 
together into concentrated form such 
facts as, it seemed to me, would appeal 
to the higher faculties—sentiment and 
reason—in substantiation of this great 
hope; facts derived second-hand, but 
nevertheless from eminent and worthy 
witnesses, and given in their own lan- 
guage, a twentieth century digest, I 
might say, of our real knowledge on 
the subject. And while each person 
will insist on being his own judge and 
jury in this case, and certainly on the 
evidence in the book referred to, I have, 
as an experiment, impaneled a ‘‘jury”’ 
of twelve thinking people to weigh the 
testimony adduced, and to render a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence, 
as it may appeal to them, submitted in 
this symposium. The observations and 
arguments comprising the book are naw 
in the hands of those who have kindly 
consented to pass judgment on their 
evidential value. Amongthe members 
of this jury are Professor Dolbear, of 
Tufts College, Dr. Edgar Saltus,of New 
York, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, Charles A. Bishop, Professor 
Helder, of Scio College, etc. 

The volume is the direct result of a 
questionnaire addressed to a consider- 
able number of recognized thinkers and 
students throughout the world, asking 
for the best reason known to them, in 
science, philosophy, or common sense 
for man’s belief in the continued 
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conscious existence of the soul after 
bodily death. -The list of contributors 
and authorities used fills four pages and 
numbers over a hundred. The book is 
divided into five parts, arranged under 
the heads of Science, Psychical 
‘Research, Philosophy, and Spiritual- 
ism, with a special scientific supple- 
ment entitled, ‘‘Immortality from New 
Standpoints,” by Professor Elmer 
Gates, of Washington. 

It is, in a sense, a summary of our 
present knowledge on the subject of 
survival; a collection of evidence and 
expert opinion from the highest sources 
in the world—from men distinguished 
in science, psychical research, philo- 
sophy, and spiritism—as to the signifi- 
cance of death and the proofs now in 
our possession that man does not die 
with the death of the body. 

It is the opinion of many thoughtful 

people—among them some of the best 
known and most eminent scientists— 
that the question of life after death is 
a, demonstrable proposition,that it is 
already fairly proven, but that it awaits 
the amassed, severely tested, and 
systemized knowledge that is first and 
always essential to effect a universal 
conviction. 
_ Thus Dr. Sir Oliver Lodge, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, mathematician, 
wireless telegraphy inventor, president 
of the University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, writes: 

“‘If any one cares to hear what sort 
of conviction has been borne in upon 
my mind, as a scientific man, by some 
twenty years’. familiarity with these 
questions which concern us (Psychical 
Research), I am very willing to reply 
as frankly as Ican. First, then, I am, 
for all personal purposes, convinced of 
Ahe persistence of human existence 
beyond bodily death; and though I am 
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unable to justify that belief in a full and 
complete manner, yet it is, a belief 
which has been produced by sczentific 
evidence.”’ 

The great Lombroso, alienist and 
psychologist, writes: ‘‘ The question 
you put to me is not one that has been 
solved with scientific certainty. But 
there is a great probability now given 
us through psychical and _ spiritistic 
researches that there is continued exis- 
tence of the soul after death, preserv- 
ing, for the time being, a weak identity, 
to which the persistent soul can add 
new life and growth from the surround- 
ing media.’ 

Professor J. H. Hyslop, Dean of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, after 
spending much time and the splendid 
power of his brilliantly analytical mind 
on the trance phenomena of Mrs. Piper, 
the Boston psychic, writes: ‘‘When I 
look over the whole field of the pheno- 
mena and consider the suppositions 
that must be made to escape spiritism, 
which not only one: aspect of the case, 
but every incidental feature of it, 
‘Strengthens, I see no reason, except the 
suspicions of my neighbors, for with- 
holding my assent. The chasm which 
is usually supposed to exist between 


~an embodied and a disembodied spirit 


has no excuse for its existence except 
the imagination of unscientific men. It 
is absurd to take any cross section of 
the doctrine of evolution ° and assurne 
that the next stage of it will mark an 
immeasurable degree of progress. Evo- 
lution has destroyed the golden a age of 
the past, and spiritism, with a similar 
lesson of humility, may destroy the 
illusory golden age of the future.’ 

Thus Professor N. S. Shaler, of Har- 
vard, naturalist and Dean of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, to whose book 
—‘‘ The Individual”— Bishop Potter 
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refers meas the best authority, aside 
from revelation on the subject of immor- 
tality extant, writes: ‘‘We have, in 
effect, in evolution—the development 
of the seriesof animals which leads to 
man—the most absolute proof that can 
possibly be had, that chance does not 
determine the occurrences, that we are 
compelled to support the existence of 
some kind of contro! leading to the par- 
ticular result... a mighty kinsman 
of man at work behind it all. Again 
and again the naturalist feels that this 
or that feature of the order exactly 
satisfies him. In fact, to the inquirer 
this recognition of himself, of his own 
intellectual quality in the events he is 
considering, gives the sense of the 
highest pleasure which his occupation 
affords.” Referring further, to the 
work of Psychical Researches, Profes- 
sor Shaler says: ‘‘ We may fairly con- 
jecture that we may be on the verge of 
something like a demonstration that 
the individual consciousness does sur- 
vive the death of the body by which it 
was nurtured.” 

Another distinguished naturalist, Pro- 
fessor Alfred Russel Wallace, the great- 
est living evolutionist and co-laborer 
with Darwin in the discovery of thelaw 
of evolution, now in all respects the 
most renowned exponent of the philo- 
sophy of spiritism living, writes: ‘If all 
men without exception ever come to 
believe that there is no life beyond this 
life, if children are all brought up to 
believe that the only happiness they 
can everenjoy will be upon this earth— 
then, it seems to me, the condition of 
man would be altogether hopeless, 
because there would cease to be any 
adequate motive for justice, for liberty, 
for unselfishness,- and no _ sufficient 
reason could be given to the poor man, 
the bad man, or to the selfish man why 
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he should not systematically seek his 
own personal welfare at the cest of 
others.” | 

“Such a hell upon earth as would 
thus be brought about will happily 
never exist, because it would be founded 
upon a falsehood, and because there are 
causes now at work that forbid a dis- 
belief in man’s spiritual nature and his 
continued existence after death... .. 
In every country of the. world we find 
the phenomena (spiritistic and psychic). 
They are of the same general type; 
whether the mediums are men_ or 
women, boys or girls, or infants, or 
civilized or savage, the phenomena are 
of the same degree and are all essentially 
human. We conclude, then, that the 
phenomena are natural phenomena; 
that they are produced under the action 
of general laws which determine the 
interrelation of the spiritual and mate- 
rial worlds. And these phenomena 
demonstrate, by direct evidence as 
conclusive as the nature of the case 
admits, that the so-called dead are still 
alive.” 

Andrew Lang writes me that he does 
not believe the subject will admit of an 
opinion, excepting through the regular 
channel of psychological research, that 
he believes in time there will be 
sufficient data upon which to base such 
an opinion. Mr. Lang is an active 
member of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and it is doubtless to this 
society he looks for the accumulation of 
psychical data respecting the survival 
of the soul, upon which data scientific 
deductions may be made. 

Philosophy, although it may in all 
cases be argued without end, and one 
objective fact may upset a system ofa 
thousand years, furnishes after all the 
basis for most accepted religious beliefs ; 
and when the teacher is pushed beyond 
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cradition and legend, he must perforce 
resort to ‘‘reasoned facts” or philo- 
sophy. The standard argument and 
perhaps the best given by philosophy 
on this subject may be quoted from 
Cardinal Gibbons: 

‘‘Our own unaided reason assures us 
that our soul will live beyond the 
grave. Let the intensified gratifications 
of life be concentrated on one man, let 
him have the undoubted assurance of 
enjoying them for a thousand years, 
yet will he be forced to exclaim 
‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” 
The more delicious the cup, the more 
bitter the thought that death will dash 
it to pieces. Man has within 
him the desire for perfect felicity; and 
if this felicity, as we have seen, cannot 
be found in the present life, it must be 
reserved for the life to come. And 
as no intelligent being can be contented 
with any happiness that is finite in 
duration, we must conclude that it is 
eternal, and that, consequently, the soul 
is immortal.”’ 

Psychical Research promises objec- 
tive facts in proof of the continuity 
of the soul. ‘‘ This’ research,” as 
Gladstone said, ‘‘ is the most important 
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work being done in the world.” It 
points the only method, at present, by 
which an opinion satisfactory to the 
twentieth-century mind can be reached. 
The question becomes at once a 
practical one, open and demanding 
investigation and solution. Upon its 
issue rest the most stupendous results 
in civilization and the relations of man 
to man in all their varied aspects. Let 
the question be answered and the 
sociological problem is solved forever. 

To the scientific organization, known 
as The Society for Psychical Research, 
in my judgment, must we look for the 
ultimate, unquestionable proof of life 
after death; and many of us who are 
living today will ‘‘pass up the gang- 
plank to take ship for the new country,”’ 
with a knowledge—given us by God if 
you like— but acquired by reason, 
observation, experiment, and repeated 
demonstration—that vast and still vaster 
fields lie before us, that grand and 
grander possibilities are open to us 
and invite our better efforts, that 
greater work, wider travels, higher 
thoughts, and deeper love are our 
heritage in that new country.—The 
World Today. 
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THE FOOL’S PRAYER 
EVR. Sim 


An Old Favorite Revived 


The royal feast was done; the king 

Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: ‘‘ Sir Fool, 

Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!’ 
The jester doffed his cap and bells 

And stood the mocking court before ; 
They could not see the bitter smile 

Behind the painted grin he wore. 
He bowed his head and bent his knee 

Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 
His pleading voice arose: ‘‘O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool! 
‘“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 

From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool ! 
“’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 
‘These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 

Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 

Among the heart-strings of a friend. 
‘The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung ! 
The word we had not sense to say— 

Who knows how grandly it had rung! 
‘Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 
‘‘Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
The room was hushed; in silence rose 

The king, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 

‘‘Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
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THE BIRD OF DREAMS 


ADELINE CHAMPNEY 


N the deep still night a dream came 
to me, and I saw, within a walled 
and turretted courtyard, a woman 
toiling in the early dawn. A heavy 
burden bound her shoulders, and her 
face was weary, but she made no 
moan. And as the woman toiled I 
saw a man who cailed to her sharply, 
as one whom others must obey. The 
woman went quickly to him, and she 
took armor she had polished and put 
it upon him and on his head a helmet 
with plumes. Then she led forth his 
steed and the man mounted, and as he 
sat proudly the morning light fell upon 
him, and his armor of steel and of gold 
shone like another sun, till one could 
not see it for the brightness. 

Then the woman brought him to 
drink, a goodly drink of her own 
brewing. Tall and strong was the 
man and noble to look upon, and 
the woman stood by his stirrup and 
worshipped him. A flush was on her 
wan face and she spoke to him softly, 
entreatingly, but he barred his visor, 
and as she stooped to kiss his hand the 
steel gauntlet cut her lips, and the 
knight spurred his steed, the gates 
clanged, and the woman stood watch- 
ing, with the burden on her back, but 
she made. no moan. 

And I saw the knights, for there 
were many, go riding down the hill, 


‘about her the bondage of toil. 


with bugles and with banners, and 
terrible was their splendor. 

Then in my dream I heard a sound 
of singing, and on the parapet above 
the woman’s head there rested a milk- 
white bird, and strange and rare was 
its song. The stress of battle, the 
valor of high emprise rang in its high 
clear notes and sent the heart beating 
high to do and to dare. The woman 
drew herself up and she was grandly 
formed and fine. She shook her burden 
from her and a great glow filled her 
face—the lust of glory, the courage 
of great deeds. But the gates were 
barred, the walls were strong, and at 
her feet lay the burden of ages and all 
And 
I saw the glow fade from her face, and 
the woman fell upon her burden and 
lay moaning. The milk-white bird had 
fled and gloom filled the courtyard, but 
the clear brave notes still stirred my 
pulse and I awoke. 

All about me was the soft stillness of 
the dark. There was no sound nor 
any light, naught but myself, very 
small, very weak and alone. And I 
drew the covers closer and again I 
slept. 

In the garden of roses I saw a cottage 
and by the window sat a maiden, young 
and beautiful, and no care had ever left 
its trace upon her fair softness. But as 
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she leaned from the window a dreamy 
look was in her eyes and I saw that she 
listened. Then I listened, too, and 
again I heard the milk-white bird. Low 
was his note and weird, and strange new 
visions trembled in the soul that heard 
that song; a longing without name, a 
a wild unrest, a pulse as of unknown 
powers, throbbing, throbbing for release. 
The maiden’s face was kindling and a 
strange new wonder filled her eyes, and 
a light as from a vision unattained 
» yet near. 

Then I heard a step in the garden, 
but the maiden heard it first, and at the 
door she met her lover. A _ sweet 
pleasure flushed her face, but the new 
light was still in her eyes, and she cried 
to®him}“ Lettus’ ‘go*forth !"’ ‘They 
walked in the garden among the roses, 
and his arm was about her, and she 
questioned him about his life and the 
great world. 

‘« Where have you been ?” asked the 
maiden. 

‘‘ Far from you,” said her lover. 

‘‘But what do you do, so far away?” 

‘‘T think of you, andlong to return 
to my love.” 

‘““No, no!” cried the maiden, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Tell me about your life.” 

‘*You are my life,” said her lover. 
“IT have no other. Only here do I 
live.” 

“That is not true,’’ she answered. 
“Tp cannot be true.” 

“Tut! tut!’’ he chided her, and he 
stopped the words on her lips with 
a_ kiss. 

But the maiden pushed him away 
from her and stood facing him with 
hands clasped and earnest eyes. 

“Listen!” she cried. ‘‘I would go 
with you, out into the great world. I 
would be ever by your side, and I would 

learn and grow strong, and I too would 


a 


work and we 
together.’’ 

The man shook his head and his face 
clouded. 

‘* No, little one, the great world is no 
place for you. You are too soft and 
frail, the world is too harsh and cruel. 
I must work for you, and you, little 
one, you must be my home and my 
rest, you must be my little song-bird to 
cheer me when I am weary.”’ 

But the maiden said ‘‘ Listen!’’ 
said ‘‘I hear nothing.” 

‘“‘O hush!”’ she cried, ‘‘the bird! 
Have you ever heard it?” 

Listening a moment, he laughed. 
“Always,” he said. ‘‘Come away! 
It does not sing for you!” 

But she stood rapt, and when he took 
her hand impatiently, she drew back. 
The wonder and the vision deepened 
inher eyes and at last she turned to 
him, and her voice was low and tense. 

‘“‘O take me with you,” she cried, 
‘‘ or—I—must go—alone !”’ 

Then his brow darkened angrily, and 
he caught her by the wrist and pulled 
her away and his voice was harsh. And 
the maiden trembled. 

‘““What do you mean?’’ he said. 
“Are youmad?r Alone in the world! 
For shame!’’ Then as she mace no 
answer, but looked at him pale with 
fear, he softened and murmured re- 
proachfully— 

“Ah! You do not love me! If you 
loved me you would be mine, all mine. 
You could have no other thought, if 
you loved me!”’ 

‘“Yours, all yours she said, and 
her voice was as the purling of spring 
waters and her eyes were great with 
tears. ‘Oh, I dove you.” 

Then he gathered her to him and 
pressed his lips to hers, and in their 
clinging warmth her soul caught fire. 


should be always 


He 
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Her arms stole round his neck and drew 
him close, and the maiden lay quiet and 
soft and yielding, with her heart beat- 
ing against his, as in his arms he bore 
her to the cottage. The hot, sweet 
scent of the rose-garden filled the air, 
but the milk-white bird was still, was 
still, and I awoke. 

‘The air was thick with moonlight and 
a soft mist drowned the world. I knew 

“not why my heart was sad, but tears 
fell, one by one, upon my pillow. 
Then I turned my face from the light, 
and again I slept. 

Again I saw the maiden of my dream, 
but life had graven many lines in her fair 
face and the vision was gone from her 
eyes. She was grown acomely matron 
now, and all about her were her chil- 
dren. Mother and daughters were spin- 
ning and weaving, and making beautiful 
things with their hands, singing as they 
worked. 

Outside in the garden sang the milk- 
white bird, the Bird of Dreams, ever 
singing, never tiring, ever unheeded. 
Within, the little children played about 
the floor and now and again they stole 

' to the windows to listen to the bird. 
But when the mother saw them she 
drew them away and fondled them and 
closed the windows. And sometimes 
when their work was done the maidens 
listened at the door, and into their 
young eyes stole the vision. But when 
the mother saw this she was very angry 
and shook them roughly and her voice 
‘was harsh and bitter. She could not 
hear the bird-song now; she had loved ; 
she had borne many children, ah! she 
had forgot ! 

Then those elfin fingers that weave 
the evanescent film of dreams troubled 
the curtain and brought strange fleeting 
scenes and fragments dancing and flee- 
ing in my sight, but through it all I 
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heard the Bird of Dreams, and here 
and there I caught the passing flutter 
of his milk-white wing. 

And now I saw brave women, many 
women. The vision was in their eyes, 
and they found no rest until they rose 
and wandered far, following the bird- 
note, seeking, everseeking. And many 
of them fell and perished. Dank 
swamps and foul morasses swallowed 
them. Some fainted in desert places, 
some returned, and some there were 
who passed beyond my gaze, 1 knew 
not whither. 

And again came withered crones who 
stoned the bird and spat at it and called 
it evil names. But still the bird sang 
on and still I listened. 

And now Isawa woman wholistened 
to the strange entrancing melody till 
she, too, felt its power and must go 
forth, but she was hemmed in by prison 
walls and could not escape. She 
struggled with the iron bars and pitted 
her whole strength against her cage. 
Her hands were torn, her tender flesh 
was bleeding, but still she fought until 
she fell, a captive still. 

And again came harpies, gruesome, 
carrion-hunting things with women’s 
faces, who shrieked and clamored and 
tried to, drown the bird-song, but the 
bird still sang. And still I listened. 
I listened and I dreamed till listening 
grew to loving, till my own heart beat 
with the rhythm of that song, till my 
own throat swelled with that melody, 
till my own form rose, white and light 
and free, till I, myself, became my 
Bird of Dreams. Then parapets and 
cottage walls, with harpies, crones and 
matron’s faces whirled confused and 
strange, a stifling cloud that slow took 
shape, became a fearful, noisome, 
creeping thing which flung its slimy 
crushing folds about me and hissed in 
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my face‘with its fetid breath, and { On the morning. breezé came.the voice 
woke screaming, ‘‘ What, what does it of the sea—calling, calling, - calling. 
mean?” And I, alone in my room, panting with 

I threw the curtain back. The night longing unto Life, I~heard, I Zeard'my 
had passed, and the red, quivering, Bird of Dreams, .and Oh! I knew, 
radiant dawn was breaking in the east. I knew! 


THE LABOR SITUATION IN JAPAN 


KIICHI KANEKO , 
New York Correspondent of Yorozu CHOHO, Japan. 


W ITH the first stirritg of the there will be none in the future. The . 

Socialist spirit in Japan, the apathy and quiet submission of the past 
working-class of that country began was mainly due to the lack of education 
to awaken from its of the workingmen. 
deep sleep. With Most of them had 
the introduction of an idea that they 
labor -saving ma- were born to be 
chinery from the slaves to their mas- 
west the problem of ters and must obey 
labor and capital in whatever was 
immediately arose. required of them. 
Labor is no longer The Chinese ethical 
blindly submissive teachings, especi- 
to the idle class. ally the teachings of 
The once proud and Confucius, have 
undisputed sway of helped to impress 
idle knighthood has the Japanese mind 
passed into history. with this belief. 
A man is no longer These doctrines 
regarded as the taught them simply 
rightful slave of to obey and not to 
another man. The inquire why. It is 
dignity of labor for the same reason 
begins to be recog- that the Japanese 
nized. people talk so much 


It is a great mis- of loyalty, which 


take to suppose, as will oftentimes ap- 
many do, that be- Kiicut KANEKO. pear rather a ridicu- 
cause there has lous thing to the 


been no trouble between the Japanese western mind. It is all loyalty to the 
employers and employees in the past state, loyalty to the parent, loyalty to 
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the emperor; but never a word of loydlty 
to the truth or loyalty to his own 
individuality. It was this lack of an 
inquiring spirit which kept the less 
intelligent workingmen in submission 
for so many years of silence. But as 
the intelligence of the people increased, 
this state of affairs could not endure. 
As soon as the conception of individual 
right and duty was conveyed to them, 
they began to find their own proper 
place and assert their claims. They 
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day, and they are very poorly paid. 
According to the statistics estimated 
by the Toyko chamber of commerce in 
1902, the carpenter gets 75 cents per 
day; painter, 85 cents; bricklayer, 75 
cents; cigar maker, $1.05; shoemaker, 
50 cents; printer, 46 cents; tailor, 70 
cents; maidservant, 1 yen and 67 cents 
per month; manservant, 2 yen per 
month. These figures show how 
poorly they are paid. But it must be 
understood, at the same time, that the - 
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learned their own positions as well as 
their employers’, and the philosophy 
of their treatment in the past. 

It is not generally understood by the 
American people how. the Japanese 
workmen are struggling under the 
neo conditions. Prokably the Jap- 
anese'laborers are the most hard-worked 
men on the earth, Their average hours 
of work are from twelve to fifteen per 


Japanese yen has twice as much pur- 
chasing power in the Japanese market 
as a dollar in this country, for in Japan 
everything is cheaper and the rate of 
wages is lower proportionately. This 
does not alter the fact that Japanese 
workingmen, like those of other nations, 
are not treated justly at all. Humanity 
has never been paid what humanity 
has earned. , Cruelty. to the child - 
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and female workers are particularly 
noted. 

Only last year, the Tokyo news- 
papers reported that many of the fac- 
tory girls in the Sakitama district had 
committed suicide to escape from the 
unbearable treatment they had received 
at the hands of their employers. A 
deep and widespread public sentiment 
was aroused among the thoughtful by 
this revelation, and factory regulation 
laws are now in preparation by the 
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of the most surprising strikes which 
have recently occurred in Japan was the 
great dock strike at Kuré in July, 1902, 
where five thousand werkmen went 
on strike. The object of the strike was 
the removal of a manager who had made 
and enforced many harsh and restrictive 
rules. After three days’ stoppage of 
work they won their victory and had 
the tyrannical manager removed, as 
well as receiving a raise in their wages 
which they had not anticipated. 
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Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, but they have not yet been 
enacted. Although prompt and im- 
mediate action is demanded, it will be 
years before the desired regulation is 
completed and carried into effect. 
While the Government’s action is so 
slow in these matters, signs of the 
awakening of the working class appear 
everywhere throughout the land. One 


In more recent days, the strike of the 
Jinrikisha-men at Osaka is noticeable. 
On June 12 of this year about five 
hundred Jinrikisha-men assembled at 
the Y.M.C.A. hall of the city. of Osaka, 
to make the first attempt at organizing 
their own trade. But the narrow- 
minded Japanese police thought the 
meeting was something dangerous and 
would not allow it to proceed. The 
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denial of their plain right to organize 
peaceably so exasperated the Jinrikisha- 
men that they immediately went on 
strike. For three days, fifteen thous- 
and Jinrikisha-men stopped their work. 
Not a single Jinrikisha was to be seen on 
the streets. It is true that some unwise 
and undesirable acts were committed 
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they were forced to strike, being pro- 
perly organized they could have carried 
on their strike quietly and in good 
order. 

These are a few examples of noted 
strikes. There are many smaller strikes 
going on all the time in Japan. 
Another case, called the Namaude 


BARON SHIBUSAWA 
The Japanese Pierpont Morgan. 


by these poor and ignorant men, 
but for this the police were primarily 
responsible. If the police had not sup- 
pressed their meeting, the men would 
have been organized and might have 
secured their demands without the 
necessity of resorting to a strike; or, if 


affair, which occurred a few months 
ago, will, I think, illustrate how labecr 
is treated in the Island Empire in the 
far East. In one of the factories of 
Baron Shibusawa, who has been hap- 
pily termed the Japanese J. P. Morgan 
by an American newspaper man, a 
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fund had been saved by the employees 
for the purpose of helping the unfor- 
tunate among their fellow-workmen. 
Unfortunately this fund was in charge 
of the managers, who finally assumed 
complete control of it and refused to 
give it to the sick and wounded for whose 
benefit it was intended, even where 
it was urgently needed. The men 
complained of their managers’ acts and 
appealed to the proprietor, but in vain. 
No notice was taken of their com- 
plaints or appeals. One day one 
of the workmen had his arm cut 
off by a machine. The customary 
grant was made by his fellow-workmen, 
but the'managers as usual refused to 
pay it over. Then the workmen got 
together to consider the situation and 
decide upon what was*to be done. 
Next day a carefully wrapped bundle 
was sent to Baron Shibusawa by the 
workmen, which, when opened, was 
found to contain the cut-off arm 
of the injured man—a ghastly token 
of the helpless condition of his 
employees. 
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The above facts will show that the 
workingmen in Japan are today becom- 
ing class conscious. They are not 
contented with present conditions. 
The Socialist movement has been 
largely instrumental in waking them 
up from their long sleep. But as long 
as labor is unorganized, it will havea 
hard and hopeless struggle. It is now 
generally felt that the organization of 
labor must be brought about. It: is, 
however, to be hoped that Japan in the 
near future will come to the conclusion 
that the true development of industry 
and commerce must be made through 
the channel of harmony between cap- 
ital and labor. But how can this be 
done? I answer that the only way to 
harmonize labor and capital is to unite 
both capitalists and laborers, and all 
the rest of the people, in one grand 
organization which shall own all the 
capital and perform all the labor, 
necessary to supply the needs of all the 
people. 

The organization of labor is for today, 
but Socialism is for tomorrow. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S FAILURE 


Mont BLONG 


CUTTING sent me by one of 

our readers has filled my too sus- 
ceptible heart with pity for our million- 
aires in general, and poor Mr. Carnegie 
in particular. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say rich Mr. Carnegie, but 
under the circumstances the one phrase 
means about the same as the other, and 
so may be allowed to stand. The cut- 
ting commences as follows: 


‘‘Each year it is becoming more and 
more evident that, despite his most 
strenuous efforts to the contrary, 
Andrew Carnegie will, to use his own 
now famous expression, ultimately die 
disgraced. The cause of this is found 
in the fact that, though he distributes 
his fortune as no one has ever distri- 
buted a fortune before, his banking 
account increases so rapidly that it is 
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practically impossible, at least by his 
present donations, to even get abreast 
of his income.” 

This is very sad, and rather disap- 
pointing. Fora successful man, a man 
of vast energies and vaster abilities, 
poor Andrew’s efforts seem to have 
been almost pathetically ineffective, 
and may tend to shake the public con- 
fidence in his capabilities. A moment’s 
reflection, however, will convince you 
that this would be an error in judgment. 
Mr. Carnegie has shown a marvelous 
capacity for getting money, but atalent 
for getting wealth and a talent for 
spending wealth are wide as the poles 
asunder, and very few constitutions 
could find room for both of them. It 
is natural for some men to amass, or 
try to amass, wealth; it is equally 
natural for others to dispense in a few 
years a fortune some one else has 
labored to collect; but you will find it 
hard to name anyone who, having spent 
the greater part of a lifetime in getting 
wealth, has spent the remaining years 
in squandering it. 

This appears to be Andrew’s diffi- 
culty. He has displayed a wonderful 
talent in getting money ; but so far, his 
efforts to get rid of it would simply 
arouse the merriment of an ordinary 
spendthrift, and the contemptuous 
scorn of a ‘“‘ Jubilee Plunger.” 

However, Mr. Carnegie being a man 
of abounding energy and keen business 
instinct, there is still hope for him. So 
far he has failed, and failed utterly. 
But it is one of the proudest boasts of 
the successful business man, that failure 
only inspires him with ever increasing 
and ultimately resistless energy. In- 
deed, there is a ray of hope for him in 
the quotation at the head of this article ; 
for there it says, ‘‘it is practically 
impossible, at least by his present dona- 
tions, even to get abreast of his income.” 

So far Andrew’s efforts to get rid of 
his cumbersome wealth have mainly 
taken the form of free libraries. And as 
the figures I am going to give will show, 
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even with the whole field open to him, 
those efforts are hopelessly inadequate. 
But if that is so, what will he do when 
the demand for free libraries is satis- 
fied ? When, owing to this benevolence, 
the demand of the young people of 
every town and even every village for 
sloppy fiction is satiated? It is obvi- 
ous that unless Mr. Carnegie can find 
some other way of disposing of his 
superfluous cash, his often expressed 
desire to die poor will never be achieved. 
This it is that has stirred my heart to 
pity, and inspires me to make the fol- 
lowing suggestion. How would it be 
for Andrew to seek assistance in his 
laudable attempt ? There are men who 
would be not only able, but willing to 
help him. Indeed, I would lend a hand 
in the good cause myself, even if I had 
to neglect my legitimate duties; and, 
there are, no doubt, others of the same 
self-sacrificing ardor. That Andrew— 
who is not only a keen business man, 
but a Scotchman—will never be able to 
manage the business unaided, the fol- 
lowing figures will show. They, also, 
are from the cutting above alluded to. 
They set forth, on the authority of 
official returns, that while in ten years 
he has only got rid of some eighteen 
millions, his income for the same period 
has been more than double that amount ! 
Suppose we make a liberal discount 
from his income, and assume that the 
four millions a year has in reality only 
been two. Even then, it is evident 
that poor Andrew, after ten years spent 
in striving to reduce his wealth, is at 
the end of that time rather richer than 
before! One could almost be forgiven 
for supposing that Andrew had not 
really been doing his bést. For in- 
stance, look at the amount it is said he 
has donated in England and Wales 
during the last ten years, which is 
given at £203,300, or little over twenty 
thousand a year! Why, if the star- 
spangled Scotchman will give me the 
chance, I will undertake to do ten times 
as well as thatin the same length o/ time. 
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And not; mind you, in waste or extrava- 
gance, nor in ways that would pauperize 
the people, or have an unsteadying effect 
on trade, labor, or commerce. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to 
spend money with philanthropic inten- 
tions; but caution is necessary, or more 
harm than good may result from the 
best of such intentions. Mr. Carnegie 
has been cautious—perhaps being a 
Scotchman a little too cautious. Free 
libraries are’an eminently safe if not 
what you would call an adventurous in- 
vestment; as they can do little harm, 
even if they don’t do much good. It is 
perhaps better to give the jaded factory 
girls an opportunity of reading cheap 
sensational stories about wicked dukes, 
improper countesses,, crafty priests, 
tearful penitents, and a poor melancholy 
devil, making the best of a hard and 
uncongenial occupation, than to give 
them nothing at all. It may serve to 
enliven the monotony of lives that 
greatly need enlivenment; may act as 
a sort of intellectual dram-drinking, in 
fact. But it would be idle to expect 
the race to make much progress to- 
wards the millennium on a course of 
dram - drinking, either intellectual or 
otherwise, 

We may assume that Mr. Carnegie 
not only wishes to spend his immense 
fortune, but also wishes to do as much 
good with it as possible. And in that 
case, ‘‘at least by his present dona- 
tions,’ he is not likely to do either the 
one or the other. 

Surely there are other, and even more 
effective ways, of laying out a few 
millions for the public good. It would 
not, of course, be any use offering Mr. 
Carnegie any Socialistic suggestions ; 
because he is certainly not a Socialist, 
whatever he may be. Yet it might be 
possible to benefit the poor without 
digging up the foundations of our 
curiously complicated economic basis. 
There is, for instance, the housing pro- 
blem. Perhaps a few hundred thousands 
spent experimentally in that direction 
might lead to good results: Peabody did 
something in this line many years ago, 
and Lord Rowton has experimented 
more successfully since. Probably, if a 
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man with money and ideas, and the 
courage to employ both, were to 
demonstrate that neither gloomy bar- 
rack flats nor dismal slum cottages are 
the best houses that can be provided 
for the industrious poor, such a man 
would deserve the thanks of Society. 
In my opinion, one of the greatest 
drawbacks in the housing of the poor is 
the boxed off and dismal privacy, 
common alike to the barrack and the 
cottage, and the chief cause for the 
surly unsociability so characteristic of 
our countrymen. Would it not be pos- 
sible to devise a block of dwellings 
that would combine privacy with oppor- 
tunities for cheerful sociability ; and to _ 
demonstrate that if such were sensibly 
designed and well carried out, they 
could be made to pay even better than 
the gloomy brick boxes with slate lids 
our people are at present doomed to 
exist in. 

Then, also, it might be possible to do 
something for the health of the people, 
not only without unsettling the labor 
market, but to the mutual advantage of 
employers and employed. Work inour 
factories and other confined employ- 
ments is not conducive to the healthi- 
ness of the strongest, and often entails 
unavoidable suffering on the weakest; 
suffering that an occasional few days in 
the air and sunshine, with healthy 
cheerful lodgings, and sensible food, 
would do so much to remove. I know 
amongst my own immediate acquaint- 
ances many women and young girls to 
whom a week in the country once a 
year, under healthy and cheerful con- 
ditions, would be worth far more to 
themselves and to their country than 
the few paltry shillings it would cost. 
Couldn’t Mr. Carnegie build a few 
holiday resorts in pleasant seaside and 
inland places; which, properly managed, 
and providing board, lodging, and 
recreation at bare cost price, would be 
infinitely cheaper and pleasanter than 
any holiday accommodation such people 
as I have mentioned could possibly get 
for themselves. 

Then, again, there are the amusements 
of the people. For amusements they 
will and must have, and might just as 
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well have it good and cheap as dear 
and deadly, as much of it is at present. 
Free libraries are something, certainly ; 
but we do not all care for books, and 
few of us care for continuous reading. 
Activity is needed ; healthy games, in- 
nocent enjoyment—even though a little 
boisterous—is far better for the health 
and spirits than any quantity of physic. 

Then there are the old people and 
the children. Can nothing be done for 
them? A good deal is done for the 
latter; but not near what ought to be 
done. Indeed, I am confident that if 
the children were only properly looked 
after for a couple of generations we 
should have such a healthy, wise, and 
happy country as the world has never 
known. 

The children in our elementary schools 
amaze me with their quickness, cheer- 
fullness, and intelligence. There is 
nothing that could not be taught them, 
and nothing that could not be done 
with them. And yet a large proportion 
are the offspring of poor and ignorant 
parents, live in dismal and comfortless 
homes, are often but half clothed, and 
too frequently hardly know what it is 
to get enough to eat. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall treat our 
children as you would expect children 
to be treated in a Christian country. 
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Some day the State will find that the 
prosperity, the very existence, of a 
country, depends upon the health of its 
people; and will find it cheaper to clothe 
and feed, as well as educateits children, 
than it is to stunt and enervate them 
physically and intellectually, from an 
insane dread of pauperizing the parents. 

Even Mr. Carnegie’s millions would 
go but a little way in this direction; 
but he might experimentally demon- 
strate, atthe cost of amillionortwo, that 
the careful feeding, and housing, of the 
children of the poor, would be the best 
investment the wealth of any man, or 
any country, could be sunk in. 

No doubt with more tinte and con- 
sideration I could offer other aids to 
the dispersal of, these millions; could 
rough out the above suggestions in 
detail, if Mr. Carnegie was inclined to 
consider them. I don’t say they are 
the best suggestions that could be made; 
but they are at least an effort to aida 
poor millionaire who seems unable to aid 
himself. Something has gotto be done 
by somebody in all these and other 
directions if the deterioration of the 
British race is to be stayed. And if 
Andrew would help in that way, he 
would earn, even if he failed to receive, 
the thanks of his fellow-creatures.—The 
Clarion. 


JOTTINGS FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 


The shortest way to success is across 
lots; but it is not necessary to trample 
down the other fellow’s corn. 

w 

Some people climb the ladder to 
success, others take the elevator. The 
temple of success is not always fire- 
proof; therefore itis well to practice on 
the fire-escape. 


A ‘successful failure’’ is a man who 
gradually works himself up to prom- 
inence, and then shoots the chutes. 


_If you see a man drinking nothing 
but buttermilk in lent, be-not the first 
to write him down a,teetotaler. 

w Ny 


Court-ships,, air-ships, and torpedo- 
boats have several things in common.: 


é 


Human brain proves a very good 
lubricator for fortune’s wheel. 
w 
Ignorance is an extremist; it either 
adores or condemns. 
w 
Lovers may become one heart and 
one soul, but stomachs will persist in 
single blessedness. 
w 
Do not ask the early bird to share 
the worm with you. Get up before 
breakfast and catch your own worms. 


Do not claim to know anything about 
wind, until you have flown a kite, 
sailed a boat, and made a political 
campaign-speech, ety 
i a 
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CHAPTER XVI.—WAGES. 


When I learned that in Lesser Lon- 
don there were 1,292,737 people who 
received 21 shillings or less a week per 
family, I became interested as to how 
the wages could best be spent in order 
to maintain the physical efficiency of 
such families. Families of six, seven, 
eight or ten being beyond considera- 
tion, I have based the following table 
upon a family of five, a father, mother, 
and three children; while I have made 
21 shillings equivalent to $5.25, though 
actually, 21 shillings are equivalent to 
about $5.11. 


Rent tees. Seetaenioe t-te si eisie pe eee $1.50 
BTCA... tok an eas ees Sh rset ats 1.00 
YAS es, ely eas 3 ts ten eine 874 
Meselablesmrms. fee Pate osc .62% 
Goalsv Re). Ate. eek a etoe cel aoete 25 
Deamea min weeds dads OT 18 
Ota, Pa Permit ea Ook feed 166 
Siletiaah yeah Retr me nantes one 18 
VEU cece See a ee a eee. a ti: m2 
SETS tbe Gict nn kh Gene ac A .08 
Biatterker ox 6 at oy Lies, Sons snares .20 
Ire OO Ute ek. cis abs. bee G as ie .08 
Potala Med tc $5.25 


An analysis of one item alone will 
show how little room there is for waste. 
Bread, $1: for a family of five, for 
seven days, one dollar’s worth of bread 
will give each a daily ration of 27 
cents; and if they eat three meals a 
day, each may consume per meal 9% 
mills’ worth of bread, a little less than 
one cent’s worth. Now bread is the 
heaviest item. They will get less of 
meat per mouth each meal, and still less 
of vegetables; while the smaller items 
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become too microscopic for considera- 
tion. On the other hand, these food 
articles are all bought at small retail, 
the most expensive and wasteful 
method of purchasing. 

While the table given above will per- 
mit no extravagance, no overloading of 
stomachs, it will be noticed that there 
is no surplus. The whole $5.25 is 
spent for food and rent.” There is no 
pocket money left over. Does the man 
buy a glass of beer, the family must 
eat that much less; and in so far as it 
eats less, just that far will it impair its 
physical efficiency. The members of 
this family cannot ride in busses or 
trams, cannot write letters, take out- 
ings, go to a “‘tu’penny gaff”’ for cheap 
vaudeville, join social or benefit clubs, 
nor can they buy sweetmeats, tobacco, 
books or newspapers. 

And further, should one child (and 
there are three) require a pair of shoes, 
the family must strike meat for a week 
from its bill of fare. And, since there 
are five pairs of feet requiring shoes, 
and five heads requiring hats, and five 
bodies requiring clothes, and since 
there are laws regulating indecency, 
the family must constantly impair its 
physical efficiency in order to keep 
warm and out of jail. For notice, 
when rent, coals, oil, soap, and firewood 
are extracted from the weekly income, 
there remains a daily allowance for food 
of 9 cents to each person; and that 9 
cents cannot be lessened by buying 
clothes without impairing the physical 
efficiency. 
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All of which is hard enough. But 
the thing happens; the husband and 
father breaks his leg or his neck. No 
9 cents a day for food is coming in; 
no 934 mills’ worth of bread per meal ; 
and, at the end of the week, no $1.50 
for rent. So out they must go, to the 
streets or the workhouse, or to a miser- 
able den, somewhere, in which the 
mother will desperately endeavor to 
hold the family together on the 10 
shillings she may possibly be able to 
earn. 

While in Lesser London there are 
1,292,737 people who receive 21 shil- 
lings or less a week per family, it must 
be remembered that we have investi- 
gated a family of five living on a 21- 
shillings basis. There are larger fami- 
lies, there are many families that live 
on less than 21 shillings, and there is 
much irregular employment. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, How do ¢hey live? 
The answer is that they do not live. 
They do not know what lifeis. They 
drag out a subter-bestial existence until 
mercifully released by death. 

Before descending to the fouler 
depths, let the case of the telegraph 
girls be cited. Here are clean, fresh 
English maids, for whom a higher 
standard of living than that of the 
beasts is absolutely necessary. Other- 
wise they cannot remain clean, fresh 
English maids. On entering the ser- 
vice a telephone girl receives a weekly 
wage of $2.75. If she be quick and 
clever, she may, at the end of five 
years, attain a maximum wage of $5.00. 
Recently a table of such a girl’s weekly 
expenditure was furnished to Lord 
Londonderry. Here it is:— 


Rentynire anaiont enna meh IeO 734 


Boardsatshomesacantn «de eties oe 87% 
Board at ithe ofiices. tara. .wer 1.12% 
Strecticartare aiertucmictanien oe 37% 
TATU Len ver ctet ois Green tose fe exer cccoes 25 
Total Psaqse hacen eater ek $4 50 


This leaves nothing for clothes, 
recreation, or sickness. And yet many 
of the girls are receiviny, not $4.50, 
but $2.75, $3, and $3.50 per week. 
tee must have clothes and gcreation, 
and— 
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Man to man so oft unjust, 
Is always so to woman. 

Atthe Trades Union Congress now 
being held in London, the Gasworkers’ 
Union moved that instructions be given 
the Parliamentary Committee to intro- 
duce a bill to prohibit the employment 
of children under fifteen years of age. 
Mr. Shackleton, Member of Parliament 
and a representative of the Northern 
Counties’ Weavers, opposed the resolu- 
tion on behalf of the textile workers, 
who, he said, could not dispense with 
the earnings of their children and live 
on the scale of wages which obtained. 
The representatives of 514,000 workers 
voted against the resolution, while the 
representatives of 535,000 workers 
voted in favor of it. When 514,000 
workers oppose a resolution prohibiting 
child-labor under fifteen, it is evident 
that a less-than-living wage is being 
paid to an immense number of the adult 
workers of the country. 

I have spoken with women in White- 
chapel who receive right along less 
than 25 cents for a twelve-hour day in 
the coat-making sweat shops; and with 
women trousers-finishers who receive 
an average princely and weekly wage 
of 75 cents to $1. 

A case recently cropped up of men 
in the employ of a wealthy business 
house, receiving their board and $1.50 
per week for six working days of six- 
teen hours each. The sandwich men 
get 27 cents per day and find them- 
selves. The average weekly earnings 
of the hawkers and costermongers are 
not more than $2.50 to $3, of all common 
laborers, outside the dockers, is less 
than $4 per week, while the dockers 
average from $2 to $2.25. These 
figures are taken from a royal com- 
mission report and are authentic. 

Conceive of an old woman, broken 
and dying, supporting herself and four 
children, and paying 75 cents per week 
rent by making match boxes at 4% cents 
per gross. Twelve dozen boxes for 4% 
cents, and, in addition, finding her own 
paste and thread! She never knew a 
day off, either for sickness, rest or 
recreation. Each day and every day, 
Sundays as well, she toiled fourteen 
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hours. Her day’s stint was seven 
gross, for which she received 31 %4cents. 
Inthe week of ninety-eight hours’ work 
she made 7066 match boxes, and earned 
$2.2034, less her paste and thread. 

Last year Mr. Thomas Holmes, a 
police court missionary of note, after 
writing about the condition of the 
women workers, received the following 
letter, dated April 18th, 1901 :— 

SrrR :—Pardon the liberty I am taking, but, 
having read what you said about poor women 
working fourteen hours a day for ten shillings 
per week, I beg to state my case. I ama tie- 
maker, who, after working all the week, cannot 
earn more than five shillings, and I have a poor 


afflicted husband to keep who hasn’t earned a 
penny for more than ten years. 


Imagine a woman, capable of writing 
such a clear, sensible, grammatical let- 
ter, supporting her husband and self on 
five shillings ($1.25) per week! Mr. 
Holmes visited her. He had to squeeze 
to get into the robm. There lay her 
sick husband; there she worked all 
day long; there she cooked, ate, 
washed and slept; and there her hus- 
band and she performed all the func- 
tions of living and dying. There was 
no space for the missionary to sit 
down, save on the bed, which was par- 
tially covered with ties and silk. The 
sick man’s lungs were in the last stages 
of decay. He coughed and expector- 
ated constantly, the woman ceasing 
from her work to assist him in his 
paroxysms. The silken fluff from the 
ties was not good for his sickness; nor 
was his sickness good for the ties, and 
the handlers and wearers of the ties yet 
to come. 

Another case Mr. Holmes visited was 
that of a young girl, twelve years of 
age, charged in the police court with 
stealing food. He found her the 
deputy mother of a boy of nine, a 
crippled boy of seven, and a younger 
child. Her mother was a widow and 
a blouse-maker. She paid $1.25 a 
week rent. Here are the last items 


in her housekeeping account: Tea, 
r cent; sugar, 1 cent; bread ¥&% 


cent, margarine, 2 cents; otl, 3 cents, 
and firewood, 1 cent. Good housewives 
of the soft and tender folk, imagine 
yourselves marketing and keeping 
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house on such a scale, setting a table 
for five, and keeping an eye on your 
deputy mother of twelve to see that 
she did not steal food for her little 
brothers and sisters, the while you 
stitched, stitched, stitched at a night- 
mare line of blouses, which stretched 
away into the gloom and down to the 
pauper’s coffin a-yawn for you. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE GHETTO. 

Is it well that while we range with Science, 
glorying in the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense 
in city slime? 

There among the gloomy alleys Progress halts 
on palsied feet, 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the 
thousand on the street ; 


There the master scrimps his haggard seam- 
stress of her daily bread ; 

There a single sordid attic holds the living and 
the dead ; 


There the smouldering fire of fever creeps 
across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest, in the warrens 
of the poor. 
—Tennyson. 

At one time the nations of Europe 
confined the undesirable Jews in city 
ghettos. But to-day the dominant 
economic class, by less arbitrary but 
none the less rigorous methods, has 
confined the undesirable yet necessary 
workers into ghettos of remarkable 
meanness and vastness. East London 
is such a ghetto, where the rich and the 
powerful do not dwell, and the traveller 
cometh not, and where two million 
workers swarm, procreate, and die. 

It must not be supposed that all the 
workers of London are crowded into 
the East End, but the tide is setting 
strongly in that direction. The poor 
quarters of the city proper are con- 
stantly being destroyed, and the main 
stream of the unhoused is toward the 
east. In the last twelve years, one dis- 
trict, ‘London over the Border,’’ as it 
is called, which lies well beyond Ald- 
gate, Whitechapel, and Mile End, has 
increased 260,000, or over sixty per 
cent. The churches in this district, by 
the way, can seat but one in every 
thirty-seven of the added population. 

The City of Dreadful Monotony, the 
East End is often called, especially by 
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well-fed, optimistic sightseers, who look 
over the surface of things and are 
merely shocked by the intolerable 
sameness and meanness of it all. If 
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the East End is worthy of no worse 
title than The City of Dreadful Mono- 
tony, and if working people are un- 
worthy of variety and beauty and sur- 
prise, it would not be such a bad place 
in which to live. But the East End 
does merit a worse title. It should be 
called The City of Degradation. 

While it is not a city of slums, as 
some people imagine, it may well be 
said to be one gigantic slum. From 
the standpoint of simple decency and 
clean manhood and womanhood, any 
mean street, of all its mean streets, is a 
slum. Where sights and sounds 
abound which neither you nor I would 
care to have our children ‘see or hear is 
a place where no man’s children should 
live and see and hear. Where you 
and I would not care to have our 
wives pass their lives is a place 
where no other man’s wife should 
have to pass her life. For here, in the 
East End, the obscenities and brute 
vulgarities of life are rampant. There 
is no privacy. The bad corrupts the 
good, and all fester together. Innocent 
childhood is sweet and beautiful; but 
in East London innocence is a fleeting 
thing, and you must catch them before 
they crawl out of the cradle, or you 
will find the very babes as unholily 
wise as you. 

The application of the Golden Rule 
determines that East London is an unfit 


_place in which to live. Where you would 


not have your own babe live, develop, 
and gather to itself knowledge of life 
and the things of life, is not a fit place 
for the babes of other men to live, and 
develop, and gather to themselves 
knowledge of life and the things of life. 
It is a simple thing, this Golden Rule, 
and all that is required. Political econ- 
omy and the survival of the fittest can 
go hang if they say otherwise. What 
is not good enough for you is not good 
enough for other men, and there’s no 
more to be said. 

There are 300,000 people in London, 
divided into families, that live in one- 
room tenements. Far, far more live in 
two and three rooms and are as badly 
crowded, regardless of sex, as those 
that live inone room. Thelaw demands 
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400 cubic feet of space for each person. 
In army barracks each soldier is allowed 
600 cubic feet. Professor Huxley, at 
one time himself a medical officer in 
East London, always held that each per- 
son should have 800 cubic feet of space, 
and that it should be well ventilated 
with pure air. Yet in London there are 
900,000 people living in less than the 
400 cubic feet prescribed by the law. 

Mr. Charles Booth, who engaged in 
a systematic work of years in charting 
and classifying the toiling city popula- 
tion, estimates that there are 1,800,000 
people in London who are poor and very 
poor. Itis of interest to mark what he 
terms joor. By poor he means families 
which have a total weekly income of 
from $4.50 to $5.25. The very poor fall 
greatly below this standard. 

The workers, as a class, are being 
more and more segregated by their 
economic masters; and this process, 
with its jamming and overcrowding, 
tends not so much toward immorality 
as unmorality. Here is an extract from 
a recent meeting of the London County 
Council, terse and bald, but with a 
wealth of horror to be read between the 
lines :— 

Mr. Bruce asked the chairman of the Public 
Health Committee whether his attention had 
been called toa number of cases of serious over- 
crowding in the East End. In St. Georges-in- 
the-East a man and his wife and their family of 
eight occupied one small room. This family 
consisted of five daughters, aged twenty, seven- 
teen, eight, four, and an infant, and three sons, 
aged fifteen, thirteen and twelve. In White- 
chapel a man and his wife and their three 
daughters, aged sixteen, eight and four, and 
two sons, aged ten and twelve years, occupied a 
smaller room. In Bethnal Green a man and 
his wife, with four sons, aged twenty-three, 
twenty-one, nineteen and sixteen, and two 
daughters, aged fourteen and seven, were also 
found in one room. He asked whether it was 
not the duty of the various local authorities to 
preyent such serious overcrowding. 


But with 900,000 people actually liv- 
ing under illegal conditions, the authori- 
ties have their hands full. When the 
overcrowded folk are ejected, they stray 
off into some other hole; and, as they 
move their belongings by night, on 
hand-barrows (one hand-barrow accom- 
modating the entire household goods 
and the sleeping children), it is next to 
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impossible to keep track of them. If 
the Public Health Act of 1891 were sud- 
denly and completely enforced, 900,000 
people would receive notice to clear out 
of their houses and go on to the streets, 
and 500,000 rooms would have to be 
built before they were all legally housed 
again. 

Bishop Wilkinson, who has lived in 
Zululand, has recently said: ‘* No head- 
man of an African village would allow 
such a promiscuous mixing of young 
men and women, boys and girls.” He 
had reference to the children of the 
overcrowded folk, who at five have 
nothing to learn and much to unlearn 
which they will never unlearn. 

It is notorious that here in the Ghetto 
the houses of the poor are greater 
profit earners than the mansions of the 
rich. Not only does the poor worker 
have to live like a beast, but he pays 
proportionately more for it than does 
the rich man for his spacious comfort. 
A class of house-sweaters has been 
made possible by the competition of 
the poor for houses. There are more 
people than there is room, and numbers 
are in the workhouse because they can- 
not find shelter elsewhere. Not only 
are houses let, but they are sublet, and 
sub-sublet down to the very rooms. 

‘“‘A part of 2 room to let.” This 
notice was posted a short while ago in 
a window not five minutes’ walk from 
St. James’ Hall. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes is authority for the statement 
that beds are let on the three-relay 
system—that is, three tenants to a bed, 
each occupying it eight hours, so that it 
never grows cold; while the floor space 
underneath the bed is likewise let on 
the three-relay system. Health officers 
are not at all unused to finding such 
cases .as the following: in one room 
having a cubic capacity of 1,000 feet, 
three adult females in the bed, and two 
adult females under the bed; and in 
one room of 1650 cubic feet, one adult 
male and two children in the bed, and 
two adult females under the bed. 

Here is a typical example of a room 
on the more respectable two-relay 
system. It is occupied in the daytime 
by a young woman employed all night 
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ina hotel. At seven o’clock in the 
evening she vacates the room, and a 
bricklayer’s laborer comes in. At 
seven in the morning he vacates, and 
goes to his work, at which time she 
returns from hers. 

The Rev. W. N. Davies, rector of 
Spitalfields, took a census of some of 
the alleys in his parish. He says :— 

In one alley there are 10 houses—5I rooms, 
nearly all about 8 feet by 9 feet—and 254 people. 
In six instances only do two people occupy one 
room; andin others the number varied from 
three to nine. In another court with six 
houses and 22 rooms were 84 people—again 6, 
7, 8 and g being the number living in one room 
in several instances. In one house with eight 
rooms are 45 people—one room containing 9 
persons, one 8, two 7, and another 6. 

This Ghetto crowding is not through 
inclination, but compulsion. Nearly 
fifty per cent. of the workers pay from 
one-fourth to one-half of their earnings 
for rent. The average rent in the 
larger part of the East End is from 
$1.00 to $1.50 per week for one room, 
while skilled mechanics, earning $8.75 
per week, are forced to part with $3.75 
of it for two or three pokey little dens, 
in which they strive desperately to 
obtain some semblance of home life. 
And rents are going up all the time. 
In one street in Stepney the increase in 
only two years has been from $3.25 to 

4.50; in another street from $2.75 to 

4; and in another street, from $2.75 
to $3.75; while in Whitechapel, two- 
room houses that recently rented for 
$2.50 are now costing $5.25. East, 
west, north, and south, the rents are 
going up. When Jand is worth from 
$100,000 to $150,000 an acre, some one 
nust pay the landlord. 

Mr. W. C. Steadman, in the House of 
Commons, in a speech concerning his 
constituency in Stepney, related the 
following : 

This morning, nota hundred yards from where 
I myself am living, a widow stopped me. She 
has six children to support, and the rent of her 
house was 14 shillings per week. She gets her 
living by letting the house to lodgers and doing 
a day’s washing or charing. That woman, with 
tears in her eyes, told me that tie landlord had 
increased the rent from 14 shillings to 18 shil- 
lings. What could the woman do? There is 


no accommodation in Stepney. Every place 
is taken up and overcrowded. 
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Class supremacy can rest only on 
class degradation; and when the work- 
ers are segregated in the Ghetto, they 
cannot escape the consequent degrada- 
tion. A short and stunted people is 
created—a breed strikingly differen- 
tiated from their master’s breed, a pave- 
ment folk, as it were, lacking stamina 
and strength. The men become cari- 
catures of what physical men ought to 
be, and their women and children are 
pale and anemic, with eyes ringed 
darkly, who stoop and slouch, and are 
early twisted out of all shapeliness and 
beauty. 

To make matters worse, the men of 
the Ghetto are the men who are left, a 
deteriorated stock left to undergo still 
further deterioration. For a. hundred 
and fifty years, at least, they have been 
drained of their best. The strong men, 
the men of pluck, initiative and ambi- 
tion, have been faring forth to the 
fresher and freer portions of the globe, 
to make new lands andnations. Those 
who are lacking, the weak of heart and 
head and ‘hand, as well as the rotten 
and hopeless, have remained to carry 
on the breed. And year by year, in 
turn, the best they breed are taken from 
them. Wherever a man of vigor and 
stature manages to grow up, he is 
hailed forthwith into the army. A 
soldier, as Bernard Shaw has said, 
‘‘ostensibly a heroic and patriotic de- 
fender of hiscountry, is really an unfor- 
tunate man driven by destitution to 
offer himself as food for powder for the 
sake of regular rations, shelter and 
clothing.” 

This constant selection of the best 
from the workers has impoverished 
those who are left, a sadly degraded 
remainder, for the great part, which, in 
the Ghetto, sinks to the deepest depths. 
The wine of life has been drawn off tc 
spill itself in blood and progeny over 
the rest of the earth. Those that 
remain are the lees, and they are segre- 
gated, and steeped in themselves. 
They become indecent and _bestial. 
When they kill, they kill with their 
hands, and then stupidly surrender 
themselves to the executioners. There 
is no splendid audacity about their 
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transgressions. They gouge a mate 
with a dull knife, or beat his head in 
with an iron pot, and then sit down and 
wait for the police. Wife-beating is 
the masculine prerogative of matri- 
mony. They wear remarkable boots of 
brass and iron, and when they have 
polished off the mother of their children 
with a black eye or so, they knock her 
down and proceed to trample her very 
much as a Western stallion tramples a 
rattlesnake. 

A woman of the lower Ghetto class 
is as much the slave of her husband as 
is the Indian squaw. And I, for one, 
were I a woman and had but the two 
choices, should prefer being the squaw. 
The men are economically dependent 
on their masters, and the women are 
economically dependent on the men. 
The result is the woman gets the beat- 
ing the man should give his master, 
and she cando nothing. There are the 
kiddies, and he is the breadwinner, and 
she dare not send him to jail and leave 
herself and children to starve. Evi- 
dence to convict can rarely be obtained 
when such cases come into the courts; 
as arule the trampled wife and mother 
is weeping and hysterically beseeching 
the magistrate to let her husband off 
for the kiddies’ sake. 

The wives become screaming harri- 
dans o: broken-spirited and doglike, 
lose what little decency and self-respect 
they have remaining over from their 
maiden days, and all sink together, 
unheeding, in their degradation and dirt. 

Sometimes I become afraid of my 
own generalizations upon the massed 
misery of this Ghetto life, and feel that 
my impressions are exaggerated, that I 
am too close to the picture and lack 
perspective. At such moments I find 
it we!l to turn to the testimony of other 
men to prove to myself that I am not 
becoming overwrought and _  addle- 
pated. Frederick Harrison has always 
struck me as being a level-headed, well- 
controlled man, and he says :— 

To me, at least, it would be enough to con- 
demn modern society as hardly an advance on 
slavery or serfdom, if the permanent condition 
of industry were to be that which we behold, 


that ninety per cent. of the actual producers of 
wealth have no home that they can call their 
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own beyond the end of the week ; have no bit 
of soil, or so much as a room that belongs to 
them; have nothing of value of any kind, 
except as much-old furniture as will go into a 
cart; have the precarious chance of weekly 
wages which barely suffice to keep them in 
health ; are housed, for the most part, in places 
that no man thinks fit for his horse; are separ- 
ated by so narrow a margin from destitution 
that a month of bad trade, sickness, or unex- 
pected loss brings them face to face with hunger 
and pauperism .... But below this normal 
state of the average workinan in town and 
country, there is found the great band of 
destitute outcasts—the camp followers of the 
army of industry—at least one-tenth of the 
whole proletarian population, whose normal 
condition is one of sickening wretchedness. If 
this is to be the permanent arrangement of 
modern society, civilization must be held to 
bring a curse on the great majority of mankind. 


Ninety per cent! The figures are 
appalling, yet the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
after drawing a frightful London pic- 
ture, finds himself compelled to multi- 
ply it by half a million. Here it is: 


I often used to meet, when I was curate at 
Kensington, families drifting into London along 
the Hammersmith Road. One day there came 
along a laborer and his wife, his son and two 
daughters. Their family had lived for a long 
time on an estate in the country, and managed, 
with the help of the common land and their labor, 
to get on. But the time came when the common 
was encroached upon, and their labor was not 
needed on the estate, and they were quietly 
turned out of their cottage. Where should they 
go? Of course to London, where work was 
thought to be plentiful. They had a little sav- 
ings, and they thought they could get two 
decent rooms to live in. But the inexorable 
land question met them in London. They tried 
the decent courts for lodgings, and found that 
two rooms would cost ten shillings a week. 
Food was dear and bad, water was bad, and in 
a short time their health suffered. Work was 
hard to get, and its wage was so low that they 
were soon in debt. They became more ill and 
more despairing with.the poisonous surround- 
ings, the darkness, and the long hours of work ; 
and they were driven forth to seek a cheaper 
lodging. They found it in a court I knew well 
—a hotbed of crime and nameless horrors. In 
this they got a single room at a cruel rent, and 
work was more difficult for them to get now, 
as they came froma place of such bad repute, 
and they fell into the hands of those who 
sweat the last drop out of man and woman and 
child, for wages which are the food only of 
despair. And the darkness and the dirt, the 
bad food and the sickness, and the want of 
water was worse than before ; and the crowd 
and the companionship of the court robbed 
them of the last shreds of self-respect. The 
drink demon seized upon them. Of course 
there was a public house at both ends of the 
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court. There they fled, one and all, for shelter, 
and warmth, and society, and forgetfulness. 
And they came out in deeper debt, with inflamed 
senses and burning brains, and an unsatisfied 
craving for drink they would do anything to 
satiate. Andina few months the father was in 
prison, the wife dyiug, the son a criminal, and 
the daughters on the street. Multiply this by 
half a million, and you will be beneath the 
truth. 

No more dreary spectacle can be 
found on this earth than the whole of 
the ‘‘awful East,” with its Whitechapel, 
Hoxton, Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, 
and Wapping to the East India Docks. 
The color of life is gray and drab. 
Everything is helpless, hopeless, unre- 
lieved, and dirty. Bath tubs are a 
thing totally unknown, as mythical as 
the ambrosia of the gods. The people 
themselves are dirty, while any attempt 
at cleanliness becomes howling farce 
when it is not pitiful and tragic. 
Strange, vagrant odors come drifting 
along the greasy wind, and the rain, 
when it falls, is more like grease than 
water from heaven. The very cobble- 
stones are scummed with grease. In 
brief, a vast and complacent dirtiness 
obtains, which could be done away 
with by nothing short of a Vesuvius or 
a Mount Pelee. 


Here lives a population as dull and 
unimaginative as its long, gray miles of 
dingy brick. Religion has virtually 
passed it by, and a gross and stupid 
materialism reigns, fatal alike to the 
things of the spirit and the finer instincts 
of life. 


It used to be the proud boast that 
every Englishman’s home was his cas- 
tle. But to-day it is an anachronism. 
The Ghetto folk have no homes. They 
do not know the significance and the 
sacredness of home life. Even the 
municipal dwellings, where live the 
better-class workers, are overcrowded 
barracks. They have no home life. 
The very language proves it. The 
father returning from work asks his 
child in the street where her mother is; 
and back the answer comes, ‘‘In the 
buildings.” 

A new race has sprung up, a street 
people. They pass their lives at work 
and in the streets. They have dens 
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and lairs into which to crawl for sleep- 
ing purposes, and that is all. One can- 
not travesty the word by calling such 
dens and lairs ‘‘homes.”’ The traditional 
silent and reserved Englishman has 
passed away. The pavement folk are 
noisy, voluble, high-strung, excitable— 
when they are yet young. As they 
grow older they become steeped and 
stupefied in beer. When they have 
nothing else to do they ruminate as a 
cow ruminates. They are to be met 
with everywhere, standing on curbs and 
corners, and staring into vacancy. 
Watch one of them. He will stand 
there, motionless, for hours, and when 
you go away you will leave him still 
staring into vacancy. It is most absorb- 
ing. He has no money for beer and 
his lair is only for sleeping purposes, so 
what else remains for him todo? He 
has already solved the mysteries of 
girl’s love, and wife’s love, and child’s 
love, and found them delusions and 
shams, vain and fleeting as dewdrops, 
quick-vanishing before the ferocious 
facts of life. 

As I say, the young are high- 
strung, nervous, excitable; the middle- 
aged are empty-headed, stolid, and 
stupid. It is absurd to think for an 
instant that they can compete with 
the workers of the New World. 
Brutalized, degraded, and dull, the 
Ghetto folk will be unable to render 
effeient service to England in the 
world struggle for industrial suprem- 
acy which economists declare has 
already begun. Neither as workers 
nor as soldiers can they come up to the 
mark when England, in her need, calls 
upon them, her forgotten ones; and if 
England be flung out of the world’s 
industrial orbit, they will perish like 
flies at the end of summer. Or, with 
England critically situated, and with 
them made desperate as wild beasts 
are made desperate, they may become 
amenace and go ‘swelling’ down 
to the West End to return the “ slum- 
ming’’ the West End has done in the 
East. In which case, before rapid-fire 
guns and the modern machinery of 
warfare, they will perish the more 
swiftly and easily. 
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CHAPTER XVIII—COFFEE-HOUSES 
AND Doss-HOUSEs. 


Another phrase gone glimmering, 
shorn of romance and tradition and all 
that goes to make phrases worth keep- 
ing! For me, henceforth, ‘‘ coffee- 
house’’ will possess anything but an 
agreeable connotation. Over on the 
other side of the world, the mere men- 
tion of the word was sufficient to con- 
jure up whole crowds of its historic 
frequenters, and to send _trooping 
through my imagination endless groups 
of wits and dandies, pamphleteers and 
bravos, and bohemians of Grub Street. 

But here, on this side of the world, 
alas and alack, the very name is a mis- 
nomer. Coffee-house: a place where 
people drink coffee. Not at all. You 
cannot obtain coffee in such a place for 
love or money. True, you may call 
for coffee, and you will have brought 
you something in a cup purporting to 
be coffee, and you will taste it and be 
disillusioned, for coffee it certainly is 
not. 

And what is true of the coffee is true 
of the coffee-house. Working-men, in 
the main, frequent these places, and 
greasy, dirty places they are, without 
one thing about them to cherish decency 
in a man or put self-respect into him. 
Tablecloths and napkins are unknown. 
A man eats in the midst of the debris 
left by his predecessor, and dribbles 
his own scraps about him and on the 
floor. In rush times, in such places, I 
have positively waded through the 
muck and mess that covered the floor, 
and I have managed to eat because I 
was abominably hungry and capable of 
eating anything. 

“ This seems to be the normal con- 
dition of the working-man, from the 
zest with which he addresses himself 
to the board. Eating is a necessity, 
and there are no frills about it. He 
brings in with him a primitive vora- 
ciousness, and, I am confident, carries 
away with him a fairly healthy appe- 
tite. When you see such a man, on 
his way to work in the morning, order 
a pint of tea, which is no more tea than 
it is ambrosia, pull a hunk of dry bread 
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from his pocket, and wash the one 
down with the other, depend upon it, 
that man has not the right sort of stuff 
in his belly, nor enough of the wrong 
sort of stuff, to fit him for his day’s 
work. And further, depend upon it, 
he and a thousand of his kind will not 
turn out the quantity or quality of work 
that a thousand men will who have 
eaten heartily of meat and potatoes 
and drunk coffee that is coffee. 

A pint of tea, kipper (or bloater), and 
‘‘two slices’ (bread and butter), is a 
very good breakfast for a London 
workman. I have looked in vain for 
him to order a five-penny or six-penny 
steak (the cheapest to be had); while, 
when I ordered one for myself, I have 
usually had to wait till the proprietor 
could send out to the nearest butcher- 
shop and buy one. 

As a vagrant in the ‘‘ Hobo” of a 
California jail I have been served better 
food and drink than the London work- 
man receives in his coffee-houses ; while 
as an American laborer I have eaten a 
breakfast for twelvepence such as the 
British laborer would not dream of eat- 
ing. Of course, he will pay only three 
or four pence for his; which is, how- 
ever, as much asI paid, for I would 
be earning six shillings to his two or 
two and a half. On the other hand, 
though, and in return, I would turn out 
an amount of work in the course of the 
day that would put to shame the 
amount that he turned out. So there 
are two sides toit. The man with the 
high standard of living will always do 
more work and better than the man 
with the low standard of living. 

There is a comparison which sailor- 
men make between the English and 
American merchant services. In an 
English ship, they say, it is poor grub, 
poor pay, and easy work; in an Amer- 
ican ship, good grub, good pay, and 
hard work. And this is applicable 
to the working populations of both 
countries. The ocean greyhounds 
have to pay for speed and steam, and 
so does the workman. But if the 
workman is not able to pay for it, he 
will not have the speed and steam, that 
is all. The proof of it is when the 
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English workman comes to America. 
He will lay more bricks in New York 
than he will in London, still more 
bricks. in St. Louis, and still more 
bricks when he gets to San Francisco.* 
His standard of living has been rising 
all the time. 

Early in the morniny, along the 
streets frequented by workmen on the 
way to work, many women sit on the 
‘sidewalk with sacks of bread beside 
them. No end of workmen purchase 
these, and eat them as they walk along. 
They do not even wash the dry bread 
down with the tea to be obtained for a 
penny in the coffee-houses. It is incon- 
testable that a man is not fit to begin 
his day’s work on a meal like that; 
and it is equally incontestable that the 
loss will fall upon his employer and 
upon the nation. For some time, now, 
statesmen have been crying ‘‘ Wake 
up, England!” It would show more 
hard-headed sense if they changed the 
tune to ‘‘ Feed up, England!” 

Not only is the worker poorly fed, but 
he is filthily fed. I have stood outside 
a butcher shop and watched a horde of 
speculative housewives turning over 
the trimmings and scraps and shreds of 
beef and mutton—dog-meat in the 
States. I would not vouch for the 
clean fingers of these housewives, no 
more than I would vouch for the clean- 
liness of the single rooms in which 
many of them and their families lived ; 
yet they raked, and pawed, and scraped 
the mess about in their anxiety to get 
the worth of their coppers. I kept my 
eye on one particularly offensive-look- 
ing bit of meat, and followed it through 
the clutches of over twenty women, till 
it fell tothe lot of a timid-appearing 
little woman whom the butcher bull- 
dozed into taking it. All day long this 
heap of scraps was added to and taken 
away from, the dust and dirt of the 
street falling upon it, flies settling on 
it, and the dirty fingers turning it over 
and over. 

The costers wheel loads of specked 
and decaying fruit around in the barrows 


*The San Francisco bricklayer receives twenty 
shillings per day, and at present is on strike for 
twenty-four shillings, 
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rows all day, and very often store it in 
their one living and sleeping room for 
the night. There it is exposed to the 
sickness and disease, the effluvia and 
vile exhalations of overcrowded and 
rotten life, and next day it is carted 
about again to be sold. 

The poor worker of the East End 
never knows what it is to eat good 
wholesome meat or fruit—in fact, he 
rarely eats meat or fruit at all; while 
the skilled workman has nothing to 
boast of in the way of what he eats. 
Judging from the coffee-houses, which 
is a fair criterion, they never know in 
all their lives what tea, coffee, or cocoa 
tastes like. The slops’ and water- 
witcheries of the coffee-houses, varying 
only in sloppiness and witchery, never 
even approximate or suggest what you 
and I are accustomed to drink as tea 
and coffee. 

A little incident comes to me, con- 
nected with a coffee-house not far from 
Jubilee Street on the Mile End Road. 

‘‘Cawn yer let me ’ave somethin’ for 
this, daughter? Anythin, Hi don’t 
mind. Hi ’aven’t’ad a bite the blessed 
dy, an’ Hi’m that fynt... .” 

She was an old woman, clad in 
decent black rags, and in her hand she 
held a penny. The one she had 
addressed as ‘‘ daughter” was a care- 
worn woman of forty, proprietress and 
waitress of the house. 

I waited, possibly as anxiously as the 
old woman, to see how the appeal 
would be received. It was four in the 
afternoon, and she looked faint and 
sick. The woman hesitated an instant, 
then brought a large plate of ‘‘ stewed 
lamb and green peas.”’ I was eating a 
plate of it myself, and it is my judg- 
ment that the lamb was mutton and that 
the peas might have been younger 
without being youthful. However, the 
point is, the dish was sold at sixpence, 
and the proprietress gave it fora penny, 
demonstrating anew the old truth that 
the poor are the most charitable. 

The old woman, profuse in her grati- 
tude, took a seat on the other side 
of the narrow table and ravenously 
attacked the smoking stew. We ate 
steadily and silently, the pair of us, 
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when suddenly, explosively and most 
gleefully, she cried out to me: 
‘* Hi sold a box o’ matches !”’ 
‘‘Yus,” she confirmed, if anything 
with greater and more explosive glee. 
‘“*Hi sold a box o’ matches! That's 
"ow Hi got the penny.” 


“You must be getting along in 
years,’ I suggested. 
“Seventy-four yesterday,” she 


replied, and returned with gusto to her 
plate. 

‘‘Blimey, I’d like to do something 
for the old girl, that I would, but this 
is the first I’ve ’ad to-dy,” the young 
fellow alongside volunteered to me. 
“‘An’ Tonly’ave this because I ’appened 
to make an odd shilling washin’ out, 
Lord lumme! I don’t know ’ow many 
pots.”’ 

‘“No work at my own tryde for six 
weeks,” he said further, in reply to my 
question; ‘‘nothin’ but odd jobs a 
blessed long wy between.” 

One meets with all sorts of adven- 
tures in coffee-houses, and I shall not 
soon forget a Cockney Amazon in a 
place near Trafalgar Square, to whom 
I tendered a sovereign when paying 
my score. (By the way, oneis supposed 
to pay before he begins to eat, and if 
he be poorly dressed he is compelled 
to pay before he eats.) 

The girl bit the gold piece between 
her teeth, rang it on the counter, and 
then looked me and my rags witheringly 
up and down. 

‘“‘Where’d you find it?” 
length demanded. 

“«Some mug left it on the table when 
he went out, eh, don’t you think?’”’ I 
retorted. 

“‘Whot’s yer gyme?”’ she queried, 
looking me calmly in the eyes. 

“‘T makes ’em,” quoth I. 

She sniffed superciliously and gave 
me the change in small silver, and I 
had my revenge by biting and ringing 
every piece of it. 

‘“«T’ll give youa ha’ penny for another 
lump of sugar in the tea,” I said. 

‘*T’ll see you in ’ell first,” came the 
retort courteous. Also, she amplified 
the retort courteous in divers vivid and 
unprintable ways. 


she at 
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I never had much talent for repartee, 
but she knocked silly what little I had, 
and I gulped down my tea a beaten 
man, while she gloated after me even 
as I passed out to the street. 

While 300,000 people of London live 
in one-room tenements, and 900,000 are 
illegally and viciously housed, 38,000 
more are registered as living in com- 
mon lodging-houses—known in the 
vernacular as ‘‘doss-houses.”” There 
are many kinds of doss-houses, but in 
one thing they are all alike, from the 
filthy little ones to the monster big 
ones paying five per cent. and blatantly 
lauded by smug middle-class men who 
know nothing about them, and that one 
thing is their uninhabitableness. By 
this Ido not mean that the roofs leak or 
the walls are draughty ; but what I do 
mean is that life in them is degrading 
and unwholesome. 

‘‘The poor man’s hotel,” they are 
often called, but the phrase is carica- 
ture. Not to possess a room to ones’ 
self, in which sometimes to sit alone; 
to be forced out of bed willy-nilly, the 
first thing in the morning; to engage 
and pay anew for a bed each night; 
and never to have any privacy, surely 
is a mode of existence quite different 
from that of. hotel life. 

This must not be considered a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the big private 
and municipal lodging-houses and 
working men’s homes. Far from it. 
They have remedied many of the 
atrocities attendant upon the irrespon- 
sible small doss-houses, and they give 
the workman more for his money than 
he ever received before; but that does 
not not make them as habitable or 
wholesome as the dwelling-place of a 
man should be who does his work in 
the world. 

The little private doss-houses, as a 
rule, are unmitigated horrors. I have 
slept in them and I know; but let me 
pass them by and confine myself to the 
bigger and better ones. Not far from 
Middlesex Street, Whitechapel, I 
entered such a house, a place inhabited 
almost entirely by workingmen. The 
entrance was by way of a flight of steps 
descending from the sidewalk to what 
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was properly the cellar of the building. 
Here were two large and gloomily 
lighted rooms, in which men cooked 
andate. I had intended to do some cook- 
ing myself, but the smell of the place 
stole away my appetite, or, rather, 
wrested it from me; so I contented 
myself with watching other men cook 
and eat. 

One workman, home from work, sat 
down opposite me at the rough wooden 
table, and began his meal. A handful 
of salt on the not over-clean table con- 
stituted his butter. Into it he dipped 
his bread, mouthful by mouthful, and 
washed it down with tea from a big 
mug. A piece of fish completed. his 
bill of fare. He ate silently, looking 
neither to right or left nor across at 
me. Here and there, at the various 
tables, other men were eating, just as 
silently. In the whole room there was 
hardly a note of conversation. A feel- 
ing of gloom pervaded the ill-lighted 
place. Many of them sat and brooded 
over the crumbs of their repast, and 
made me wonder, as Childe Roland 
wondered, what evil they had done that 
they should be punished so. 

From the kitchen came the sounds of 
more genial life, and I ventured in to 
the range where the men were cooking. 
But the smell I had noticed on entering 
was stronger here, and a rising nausea 
drove me into the street for fresh air. 

On my return I paid fivepence for a 
‘‘cabin,” took my receipt for the same 
in the form of a huge brass check, and 
went upstairs to the smoking-room. 
Here, a couple of small billiard tables 
and several checkerboards were being 
used by young workingmen, who waited 
in relays for their turn at the games, 
while many men were sitting around, 
smoking, reading and mending their 
clothes. The young men were hilarious, 
the old men were gloomy. In fact, 
there were two types of men, the cheer- 
ful and the sodden or blue, and age 
seemed to determine the classification. 

But no more than the two cellar 
rooms, did this room convey the remot- 
est suggestion of home. Certainly 
there could be nothing homelike about 
it to you and me, who know what home 
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really is. On the walls were the most 
preposterous and_ insulting notices 
regulating the conduct of the guests, 
and at ten o'clock the lights were put 
out, and nothing remained but bed. 
This was gained by descending again 
to the cellar, by surrendering the brass 
check to a burly doorkeeper, and by 
climbing a long flight of stairs into the 
upper regions. I went to the top of 
the building and down again, passing 
several floors filled with sleeping men. 
The ‘‘cabins’’ were the best accommo- 
dation, each cabin allowing space for a 
tiny bed and room elongside of it in 
which to undress. The bedding was 
clean, and with -neither it‘nor the bed 
do I find any fault. But there was no 
privacy about it, no being alone. 

To get an adequate idea of a floor 
filled with cabins, you have merely to 
magnify a layer of the pasteboard 
pigeon-holes of an egg-crate till each 
pigeon-hole is seven feet in height and 
otherwise properly dimensioned, then 
place the magnified layer on the floor 
of a large barnlike room, and there you 
have it. There are no ceilings to the 
pigeon-holes, the walls are thin, and 
the snores from all the sleepers and 
every move and turn of your nearer 
neighbors come plainly to your ears. 
And this cabin is yours only for a little 
while. In the morning out you go. 
You cannot put your trunk in it, or 
come and go when you like, or lock 
the door behind you, or anything of 
the sort. In fact, there is no door at 
all, only a doorway. If you care to 
remain a guest in this poor man’s hotel, 
you must put up with all this, and with 
prison regulations which impress upon 
you constantly that you are nobody, 
with little soul of your own and less to 
say about it. 

Now I contend that the least a man 
who does his day’s work should have, 
is aroom to himself, where he can lock 
the door and be safe in his possessions; 
where he can sit down and read by a 
window or look out; where he can 
come and go whenever he wishes ; 
where he can accumulate a few personal 
belongings other than those he carries 
about with him on his back and in his 
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pockets ; where he can hang up pictures 
of his mother, sister, sweetheart, ballet 
dancers, or bulldogs, as his heart listeth 
—in short, one place of his own on the 
earth of which he can say: ‘ This is 
mine, my castle; the world stops at 
the threshold; here I am Jord and mas- 


ter.” He will be a better citizen, this 
man; and he will do a better day’s 
work. 


I stood on one floor of the poor man’s 
hotel and listened. I went from bed to 
bed and looked at the sleepers. They 
were young men, from twenty to forty, 
most of them. Old men cannot afford 
the working-man’s home. They go to 
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the workhouse. But I looked at the 
young men, scores of them, and they 
were not bad-looking fellows. Their 
faces were made for women’s kisses, 
their necks for women’s arms. They 
were lovable, as men are lovable. They 
were capable of love. A woman’s 
touch redeems and softens, and they 
needed such redemption and softening 
instead of each day growing harsh and 


harsher. And I wondered where these 
women were, and heard a ‘‘harlot’s 
ginny laugh.” Leman Street, Water- 


loo Road, Piccadilly, The Strand, 
answered me, and I knew where they 
were. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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If I can let into some soul a little light, 

If I some pathway dark and drear can render bright, 
If I to one in gloom can show the sunny side, 
Though no reward I win, I will be satisfied. 


If I to some one can reveal a nobler view 

Of life and work; if I can reach some spirit true 
With but one word, if that word mean his betterment, 
Though without recognition, I shall die content. 


If I can serve the cause of truth and liberty, 

If I by deed or song can help to make men free, 

If I can lift some burden from the toiling poor, 
Although unknown and friendless, I will ask no more. 


If I can add one little spark to the world’s love, 

If I can show the inward path that leads above, 

If I can give some comfort to a soul in pain, 
Though nameless, I shall feel that life is not in vain. 


If I can show the beauty of my inmost dream— 

The temples of the coming age with light agleam— 
And thus can hélp the world progress to brotherhood, 
I'll feel that life is sweet to me and God is good. 


If I can win some soul to see the higher way, 

If I can help somewhat to bring the better day, 

If I can feel my work and words have others blessed, 
In silent satisfaction I will seek my rest. 


The Spirit of the Social Reconstruction 


FREDERIC W. BURRY 


NERGY is everything. The physi- 
cal scientists now know that Matter 
is simply Force made objective and 
cognizable to the senses. In the same 
way, human energy—commonly called 
work or labor—is at once the produc- 
tive element and the end of existence ; 
for experience gained by exercise is the 
purpose of creation. 

Man and Nature are one. Their 
activities are indivisible; they grow 
together; their interests are identical. 
Man is really a unit; the different 
members of the human family being 
indissolubly connected. Man is the 
positive element in the universe; all 
else is negative. Thus all is united; 
all is one; this is a universe. 

If, as often stated, Happiness is the 
motive of existence, Creation is the 
road to Happiness. We are in a con- 
dition of conscious harmony when our 
forces and capabilities are allowed the 
play of healthful exercise and activity. 

The popular idea of economy is a 
mistaken one., While money and tan- 
gible possessions should not be squan- 
dered, real economy lies in the best dis- 
posal of one’s time. Since we live 
amidst limitless resources, it is clear 
that a right disposal of one’s energy, or 
industrial economy, is the real issue to 
‘be considered. 

Socialism is the concept of minds 
which could see the great industrial 


waste, as well as the industrial slavery 
and injustice. 

We need not lose sight of either the 
moral or the economic principles in- 
volved in the social problems. Though, 
it is true, that until the consciousness 
of the masses rises beyond mere narrow 
selfishness, the moral side of a sug- 
gested change will not attract them like 
the economic side. 

‘‘What is it going to do for Me?”’ 
will for awhile continue to be the first 
question asked by the prospective 
disciple. 

This Me, though a mere personal 
atom, is to the average individual the 
centre of the universe. And this con- 


tracted selfishness is a forecast of a 


larger consciousness: Selfishness, per 
se, is not at fault—only the very limited 
sphere that makes the Me to be a frail 
personality, instead of the larger uni- 
versal Ego or Self. 

However, Socialism is not waiting 
exactly for the birth of such a large 
consciousness ; it is not even waiting 
for the dawn of a national humanitarian 
brotherly love. It offers its scheme as 
an actual life-saving possibility to men 
who are rapidly getting to their wits’ 
ends with social and national problems. 

These are all personal problems. 
The growth of civilization is bringing 
people more and more together. Col- 
lective interests are discerned to be of 
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the greatest personal significance. 
Combination and co-operation force 
themselves on people as of advantage- 
ous and even requisite economic worth. 

Socialism is but the extension of this 
growing feeling of the need of collect- 
ivism. It is thus an inevitable move 
of destiny. 

Just what form certain industrial 
changes will take, we cannot exactly 
say. Socialism is not a cut-and-dried, 
unchangeable system, conceived in the 
mind of some individual ; it is an elastic 
plan of living, that will re-order itself, 
according to the growth of humanity. 
It is Freedom —and Freedom is 
Expansion. 

As a matter of fact, Socialism has 
already been born; and its moves in 
various ways are going on under the 
very eyes of those who believe in 
slavery, who still manage to hang on 
to their privileges, for awhile. 

We are now about to see a maturing 
of the Social Order; when, timidities 
and temporizings laid aside, there is a 
sweeping industrial reorganization : 
with Science and Justice at the head-— 
the cosmic voice at last being heard— 
the soul of humanity at last awaking 
from its long stupor. 

The discoveries and inventions in 
various realms of mental and material 
life are doing their part to hasten the 
redemptive day: the iconoclast, the 
dreamer, the talker, the scientist, the 
philosopher—all are doing their part. 
The world moves on its axis day by 
day, the sun shines, with the end of 
human redemption and resurrection in 
view—the apotheosis of creation — 
regeneration, the complement of mere 
generation. 

For men have so far lived with only 
the ideal before them of a short animal 
existence—and a fight even for that. 
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Their minds have not been capable 
of conceiving a better state. A few 
have given out their prophecies of a 
coming kingdom, a heaven, a reign of 
peace ; but the masses have considered 
it as a sort of shadowy, transcendental 
or spiritual world, to be reached only 
after a life of piety; graciously 
bestowed and given to suppliant, 
humbled children of earth—and lying 
beyond the grave. It is not suprising 
that this reward has not seemed so 
very inviting; and there has been 
nothing else—life on this earth has 
been for the general masses, a dead 
life—eating, drinking, reproducing—O, 
inane existence !—short, stolen periods 
of pleasure and iong periods of pain— 
no romance—and a life without 
romance is a dead life. 

Who can think of romance, when one 
must scramble for a living? One even 
learns to despise romance, art, beauty 
—calling it effeminate. And so men 
have grovelled—as they still grovel. 

Some have remarked that the slaves 
themselves are more to blame even 
than those who hold the whip over 
them—for the simple reason that they 
submit. As long as people are fed, in 
too many cases, they see no cause for 
discontent or reform. But in many 
cases they do not get fed; then some 
of them steal; and the law soon takes 
them under its motherly shelter. 

All this social inharmony is born 
from the ignorant point of view that 
men take of life. They imagine that 
natural opportunities and resources are 
so limited ; and they see again that the 
laws and customs of society are not 
particularly in their favor; from their 
point of view, there appears nothing to 
do but fight and scramble. 

Only some growth of intelligence can 
change this view. It need not be a 
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very great growth; neither colossal 
intellect nor extraordinary heartfelt 
sympathy or love is required for the 
next social change. It is a change that 
condescends to appeal even to the brute 
animal instinct of self-preservation. 

Men are learning that a gregarious 
life is necessary for the perpetuation of 
the personal life. They can now see 
with their physical vision that social 
unity alone is strength. 

And so we perceive all kinds of ten- 
tative organizations and societies and 
unions growing up around us, with 
protective and progressive motives ; 
all of which must lead in one way and 
another to more definite institutions of 
solidarity, the different interests inter- 
merging. By the very law of gravitation 
people are bound to come together. 

Yes, we see the forces and energies 
of life, as manifested in things and in 
people, congregating, concentrating, 
unifying. Nature is passing the bound- 
ary of the hitherto superficial ignorant 
consciousness. We are now entering 
into new dimensions—a new plane of 
consciousness. 

It is not necessary that the complete. 
significance of the new moves should 
be immediately understood by this race 
that is, in plain words, being born 
again. During the early years of our 
corporal existence, we are not conscious 
of the methods and processes of our 
life, but we live and grow just the 
same. In a similar way, people are 
now being carried on by the waves of 
destiny—being ushered into new 
spheres of life and action—but they do 
not discern the changes. If they did, 
they might be unwilling to move. 
Therefore, those who would force cer- 
tain economic and social principles down 
people’s unwilling throats—people who 
see only the shadows of the truths thus 
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enunciated—are working most unscien- 
tifically as well as unprofitably. 

Education is needed; and education 
of the best kind is not one large bitter 
pill. It need not be taken in home- 
pathic doses, either. It should be a 
curative and strengthening substance, 
administered in the form of food rather 
than medicine. 

‘The people are being educated by 
the observation of the inevitable course 
of events; their minds are being made 
awake by the survey of the great 
industrial moves going on around them. 

And so more and more are desiring 
to take an active, conscious part in the 
reconstruction of society. Their per- 
sonal consciousness is expanding a 
little, and in time their old narrow 
selfishness will be no more. They will 
then work with true Love and Intellect. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting and encour- 
aging to watch the moves made all 
around. Every move on the part of 
society or the masses makes it possible 
for the leaders in the vanguard to take 
extra moves. 

All the paltry enactments of those in 
selfish usurped authority cannot keep 
back the emerging consciousness in the 
people. When once the flame of reason 
is ignited, or the slumbering human 
sensations aroused, what avail is it for 
superstition or precedent to say: 
‘Thou shalt not!”’ 

And if this system of Socialism were 
not reared upon principles of immutable 
justice—its message the clarion notes 
of human destiny and evolution—all the 
talk and agitation in the world would 
not foist its scheme on humanity. The 
time is past for organized ignorance or 
slavery. The consciousness of the race 
has advanced too far in quality and 
quantity for anything short of definite 
industrial and social worth. 
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With the growth of race-conscious- 
ness—particularly to be marked here 
and there in special centres—we find 
the old industrial enterprises at demon- 
strably a zenith of possibility. Either 
the next moves must be national in 
character, or the industrial kings will 
ewn the earth. With the bewildering 
discoveries of science, the need for 
concerted human action is still more 
apparent. It is no longer even a mat- 
ter of expediency that the people should 
rule ; it is a matter of necessity. 

And ‘this transitional period is no 
time for petty fads among reformers 
to stand in the way of definite progress, 
which has been the case during former 
years. It is no time to be tied down to 
certain ‘‘convictions’’ and “ princi- 
ples’’—the best of which have to be 
changed as the days of growth go on. 
Science, including social science, has 
too often been allowed to degenerate 
into mere dogma and partyism ; when 
all systems and theories and schemes 
should be held for human service. Let 
us move on. There is only one move 
to make—it is Forward ! 

Activity is Life Exercise means 
Happiness. The greater expansion we 
allow our natural energies, the more 
experience we have, the higher degree 
of consciousness is ours—and so our 
capacity for happiness is increased. 

The faculty of Appreciation means 
happiness for us. Let us develop it. In 
other words let us awaken to existing 
opportunities and possibilities ; let us 
to work. 

Within our present sphere of action 
we can exercise that economy and con- 
centration which in an extended form 
is to be the salvation of society. Our 
time, our energy, needs more conserva- 
Our attention requires to be 

We have been making a 


tion. 
centred. 
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number of unnecessary false moves. 
These failures we can minimize in the 
future ; and so make every move count. 

The reconstruction of society is going 
on; we ought not to neglect our share 
of work in hastening the new order ; 
neither ought we to neglect our present 
personal opportunities. What we may 
make of our personal characters has a 
great deal to do with the re-making 
of society. Socialism is true Indi- 
vidualism. 

In the new order of collective indus- 
try, the Individual is to be enthroned— 
all Individuals. The Unit is to be the 
symbol and objective point of the 
Whole. Thus, Socialism is a concrete 
system, and not merely abstract or 
undefined. 

There are some who would have 
what they call a complete new regime 
of Liberty ushered in by revolution— 
all at once. But who can draw a 
demarking line of completeness in a 
universe that is forever unfolding— 
where new dimensions appear from 
time to time, making our finalities and 
goals lose themselves in the boundless 
cosmos of events? 

Very often, those who would say 
‘‘Here are the limits of the possibilities 
of Freedom,’’ are far behind the wide, 
ever-widening, ranges of others. May 
we not ignore the goals and limitations, 
except as passing epochs and steps in 
the ascending scale of evolution? For 
Freedom is a word of infinite signi- 
ficance: though the infinite life itself 
requires its tentative points and periods 
in the whirling cycles of existence. 

It is not just to be forever nagging at 
particular individuals, because of their 
apparent good-fortune, while others 
have nothing. It is not even just to 
condemn selfish acts on the part of 
others. 
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Socialism is a new ideal of Economy, 
and appeals to the cool, real business 
man, rather than to the hot-headed 
enthusiast. It is a system of practicable, 
even inevitable evolution. It has actual 
favors to offer to all—rich and poor. 
It is the outgrowth of developed human 
intelligence. 

Beyond well-defined limits, it is 
impossible for individuals to amass 
possessions or assume responsibilities. 
Such limits are clearly discernible now 
in various quarters. Either things must 
stop where they are,.or old methods 
must be thrown over. 

Things never stop. Life in all its 
phases consists of perpetual wasting 
and making. This is expression. We 
are just learning how to express our 
to the utmost and best 


energies 
advantage. We are learning to be 
artists and scientists— for we are 


ascending onto a new plane of con- 
sciousness. 

I have observed the actions of those 
alleged reformers who have nothing to 
offer but a scheme of iconoclasm or 
annihilation, who insanely imagine that 
new orders of life are going to rise of 
their own accord on the top of dead 
ashes, who harbor thoughts of ven- 
geance and hatred against the educa- 
tional past; and I have found them 
very undesirable characters, to say the 
least. Unsystematic visionaries are not 
going to create new worlds of life and 
action. We must extend what exists— 
recognizing the place of all conditions 
in the order of growth; not think about 
“‘starting over again.” 

We never start over again. Every 
new birth is an extension or re-incarna- 
tion of a former one. There is abso- 
lutely no kind of experience but what 
has positive worth ; only we must rise, 
and grow, and unfold, and develop. 
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This is not the time of the mere pro- 
testant or iconoclast. It-is the day of 
the man of expediency. There are 
opportunities around us; conditions are 
ripening for marked changes ; people's 
minds are open for progressive ideas— 
which are even being suggested to them 
by the old ideas. 

There is nothing to overthrow. Our 
part is to disentangle the existing cor- 
ditions, to re-arrange scattered forces, 
to practise Concentration. Yes, the 
first element of true propaganda is to 
exemplify our ideals—to incarnate them 
in our personalities. Living affirm- 
ations, strong characters, are suns of 
mighty influence. In our immediate 
spheres, let us first practise Concen- 
tration. 

Thus thinking and living from one’s 
Self-Centre — an attitude of Mental 
Balance —a Napoleonic sceptre of 
power is wielded — for mighty and 
wonderful are the latent human-forces 
native to every soul. Whether these 
titanic forces are used for good or ill is 
another question ; but it is certain that 
today only justice can live and good 
prevail ; for such forces are developing 
in many thousands of souls—souls 
becoming conscious of Life’s Unity 
and the Brotherhood of Mankind. 

Dare to look beyond the old ranges. 
Fear not. You can lose nothing. The 
best the world has to offer today is 
mediocrity. What, then, is there to 
lose ? 

We can be satisfied no longer with 
the old inconsequencies; the old arts 
and pastimes have lost to a large extent 
their satisfying power. Our conscious- 
ness is expanding. We must create 
new and improved conditions—new 
worlds of science and art. Our forces 
are coming to the front—untried capa- 
bilities and senses are developing. Our 
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mental vision is widening. We are 
learning to harness the Niagaric plunges 
of energy that have been flowing 
unrecognized throughout the ages. 
We must now adopt more system— 
minimizing the waste of energy more 
and more—directing and controlling 
ourselves, our forces. 

The age of Socialism is the age of 
geniuses, artists, gods. It is the 
extension of heroism and mastery— 
a time when Opportunity is opened 
to all—a time of the emancipation of 
Thought. 

For if men’s minds are free, their 
surroundings and conditions are at 
once made free. And is not mental 
expansion or the development of intel- 
lect clearly a matter of love and good- 
will? The ideal all-inclusive universal 
love is the secret of dominion—the key 
of the infinite powers to be held by the 
men in the vanguard—the prerogative 
of the teachers and leaders—for love 
impels to marked speech and action. 
And the masses, who have not learned 
to love with such an absorbing fullness, 
will look on and up with instinctive 
admiration, and their slumbering ener- 
gies will be made in a measure active. 
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All things and thoughts and condi- 
tions are contributing towards the new 
regime of Industrial Economy. The 
Eternal makes use of the basest and the 
loftiest motives; and the man of genius 
will do the same in his particular sphere 
of action. 

For the secret of perfection and 
excellence lies in subjecting all manner 
of opportunities and means towards the 
ideal ends. All is good; mastery is 
the recognition of the goodness and 
possibilities in anything. 

Success and Health for the individual 
today lie in being true to one’s concept 
of justice. Mathematics is an absolute 
and unassailable law, which it is use- 
less as well as undesirable to strive 
against. Let us live in accord with 
true principles and we shall have noth- 
ing to regret; we shall, indeed, only 
then know what harmony is. 

Apply universal principles in your 
individual life—and individual prin- 
ciples to the universal life. Have Faith. 
Recognize Oneness. And practice 
what you preach. Exemplify your 
ideals. Take down the barriers; un- 
mask yourself; be true; be courage- 
ous; be free. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To the 


Members of the Presbyterian Assembly, convened at 


Vancouver, B.C., from an Elder 


Gentlemen : 

As no other opportunity presents 
itself, I use this method of addressing 
you, to draw your attention to a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the com- 
munity; which question has had my 
own most earnest and prayerful con- 
sideration and study for some years 


past. 


In the words of Lyman Abbott, who 
says, ‘‘I believe the impetus towards 
Socialism to be irresistible, and I believe 
it ought not to be resisted,’’ I draw your 
attention to the great economic ques- 
tion of the day. To many the term 
Socialist is a synonym for all that is 
bad, this false idea having in the past 
been taught by the press, who coupled 
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it with anarchy, Nihilism, etc.; to others 
who are equally ignorant it means a 
dividing up of what we have produced 
today and then a fresh start. Now, its 
teachings are the very opposite. It is 
the only practical application of the 
teachings of Jesus—for all his teachings 
are based on justice. 

You may or may not agree with me, 
that the church today is fast losing its 
hold on the working classes, especially 
in large centers, and wonder at the 
cause. The fact is, this class of the 
community is beginning to believe that 
the church has no interest in them, or 
in the class struggle that is continually 
going on. They think the well-to-do, 
who can support the church, are the 
ones cared for and welcomed, the 
poorer people tolerated, and in many 
cases looked down on by the better off. 
I full well know the difficulties of the 
earnest minister who sees these things 
in his congregation and cannot find 
adequate means to prevent or remedy 
them. Now I have faith in the organi- 
zations of the various denominations to 
do a much greater work for the cause 
of humanity than they have ever done 
in the past, when they wake up (as 
wake up they must) to the opportunities 
offered them by a study of the question 
of Socialism, and it is to this end that I 
write—to beg—to appeal to you with 
with all the power—all the force at my 
command to study the question—drop 
all pre-conceived ideas--get its literature 
and study it out, each for yourself, and 
on its merits let it stand or fall. I can 
assure you there is more love, brother- 
hood, justice, fairness and kindness in 
it than you can conceive of. Were it 
in force today 95 per cent. of your 
church difficulties would vanish, and 
‘““Thy kingdom come”’ would at least 
be nearer than it appears to be today, 
when we see in our legislative halls 
political and municipal debauchery, and 
‘business competition so hard, so cruel, 
that earnest Christian men solemnly 
affirm they cannot do business on right 
principles and succeed. 

You yourselves, as thinking men, 
view with alarm the outlook, and can 
you suggest a remedy? Pick up your 
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newpapers—any of them—and sur- 
round with a colored pencil each item 
that tells of vice in its varied forms, 
and then look at it as a whole—do this 
for a week and you will have an object 
lesson before you that will startle you 
and make you think, and think hard, 
till you ask yourself the question, How 
can this be remedied ? 

We have now preached the doctrines 
of Jesus a long time, and we wonder if 
the world is getting betteror no. The 
church can no longer ignore the sub- 
ject; it must ally itself on the side of 
capital with its corporate greed, or on 
the side of the common people—the 
mass of humanity, on the side of labor, 
the producer of all wealth. Were Christ 
here in person He would be found, as 
in the past, teaching justice, and the 
common people hearing Him gladly. 
When He was here, He was daily 
preaching against the religious, politi- 
cal, and economic systems of that day, 
and would need to repeat it again. 

Today thinking men of all classes are 
fast realizing the fact that we are face to 
face with an economic and social crisis, 
one that portends great change—pos- 
sibly bloodshed and revolution. It is 
the aim and desire of Socialism the world 
over to prevent this. To that end we 
are bending every energy ; to that end 
we are propagating a gospel of peace— 
the Brotherhood of Man, the Father- 
hood of God for all His children. We 
see vast thunder clouds gathering. 
Capital against labor—both like power- 
ful dynamos charged with electricity. 
We see corruption, prostitution, vice 
and drunkenness rampant. We see 
women and children working for bread 
to exist. These present evil conditions 
cannot last, but must be replaced by a 
new economic and social system of 
society in which all shall have an 
opportunity to work, in which labor the 
producer shall have the full value of 
what he produces—every child an edu- 
cation, and every man, woman and 
child be economically free. This we 
cannot have under our present laws, and 
it is the system of today we fight—not 
men, not millionaires. I would draw 
your attention to the fact that at a late 
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Methodist conference held in this Prov- 
ince, all their ministers were recom- 
mended to read and study this question. 
A day, a week, will not suffice; it’s too 
deep, for it lies at the foundation of 
economic, religious and social life, and 
we who live on the earth now are the 
ones to move, to remake our laws. God 
does not make them; we make them 
ourselves. If men now dead made 
laws for themselves for their day, why 
cannot we in our day and under differ- 
ent conditions, make laws to suit our- 
selves and our conditions—laws that 
shall leave us free to live the life the 
Creator intended us to live ? 

I conclude by beseeching you in the 
name of God and humanity—in the 
name of the carpenter of Nazareth—in 
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the name of the people, to read, to 
study, not in the light of men long 
since dead, but in the light of modern 
thinkers, men who love their human 
kind, who see the evils, who know the 
cause and its remedy, and then come 
out boldly—fear not. God and one are 
a majority. If we are on God’s side, 
which is one of justice, no power can 
possibly prevent success. God speed 
the day, and may you one and all be 
workers in the great cause—the cause 
of the common people. 
Iam, gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 


W. H. Marcon, 


Elder Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
Victotia,. 5. C. 


FREEDOM 


Of old, sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet, 

Above her shook the starry lights, 
She heard the roaring torrents meet. 


There in her place she did rejoice, 
‘Self gathered in her prophet-mind, 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling down upon the wind. 


Then stepped she down through town and field 
To mingle with the struggling race, 

And part by part to men revealed 
The glorious fulness of her face. 


Her open eyes desire the truth, 
The wisdom of a thousand years 

Is in them ; may perpetual youth 
Keep dry their holy light from tears. 


— Tennyson. 


CERTIFICATE OF SEARCH 
MADE BY 


UNIVERSAL ABSTRACT AND TITLE CO. 
UTOPIA, EARTH, 


Proceedings had and taken inthe Supreme Court of the Universe, Department 
of the Earth, in the Matter of the Estate and Guardianship of H. U. Manity, 
an Incompetent Person. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNIVERSE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE EARTH. 


~ 


ae Pek tOPrer, 
Judge presiding. 


of 
H. U. Manity, an Incompetent Person. 


In the Matter of the Estate and Guardianship 
No. 1421. 


November 4, 1902. PETITION (filed) of S. O. Cialism, respectfully showeth :— 
i! 


That H. U. Manity is a citizen of the World, and his person and property 
are within the jurisdiction of this Court. 


II. 

That said H. U. Manity is advanced in years, but his exact age is to your 
Petitioner unknown ; that he has several million sons and daughters, many of 
whom are minors, now living and residing within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
but the exact number thereof, and the names, ages and places of residence of 
each of them is unknown to Petitioner. 

Til: 

That said H. U. Manity is the rightful owner of a large estate, consisting of 
both real and personal property, of infinite value, and more particularly described 
and enumerated as follows, to wit :— 

REAL PROPERTY. 


All those certain tracts, pieces and parcels of land respectively known and 
described upon the Official Map of the World as Europe, Asia, Africa 
Australia, North America and South America; also all the various islands 
shown and delineated upon the aforesaid map (to which reference is hereby 
made for further description) being too numerous for particular mention herein. 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments and appurten- 
ances thereunto belonging or in anywise appertaining, including all the minerals 
contained therein. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


All the crops, produce and vegetation of every kind and nature, growing 
grown or to be grown upon all the real estate hereinabove mentioned and described. 

All the animals ana fowls, whether domesticated or wild, which subsist 
upon the aforementioned real estate or any portion thereof, and all the fish 
within the waters, both salt and fresh, which border upon said land or any por- 
tion thereof, together with the increase. 
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All the fences, buildings and improvements of every sort situated upon said 
land or any part or portion thereof. 

All the furnaces, engines, mills, looms and machinery of every sort used 
in the manufacture of goods of any kind, wheresoever the same may be situated. 

All the roadbeds, rolling stock, steam vessels, sailing craft, rails, poles, 
wires, cables, wireless stations, telegraph and telephone instruments, and all 
articles and things of whatsoever kind which constitute the means and facilities 
of transportation and communication upon, over, across, through or under any 
of the above-mentioned land or the waters surrounding or adjacent to the same. 

An exclusive and perpetual water right in and to all the rain, snow and 
mist which falls or condenses upon said land or anything appurtenant thereto ; 
also in and to all the oceans, lakes, rivers, and other streams and bodies cf water 
which border upon or flow through or over any part of said land; with the right 
to use the said water for power, irrigation, domestic manufacturing pur- 
poses, or for any other use or purpose whatsoever. 

All and all manner of franchises, rights and privileges for conducting busi- 
ness of every kind with and among the inhabitants of the Earth. 

All and singular the lands, waters, forces, rights and things (whether here- 
inbefore specifically enumerated and described or not) constituting the Earth 
and the fulness thereof. 

iV: 

That said H. U. Manity for some time past has been, and now is, incom- 
petent to manage his said estate, and it is necessary that a Guardian be appointed 
to conduct and manage the same for him, lest said Incompetent and his lawful 
heirs be wholly deprived of their rights therein. 


N, 


That your Petitioner, S. O. Cialism, is a fit and proper person, and is the 
only fit and proper person, to be appointed as such Guardian. 


VI. 

In support of the allegation of incompetency, Petitioner alleges the follow- 
ing facts, proof whereof will be adduced upon the hearing of this Petition, viz.: 

Said H. U. Manity is peculiarly susceptible to the wiles and devices of 
certain unscrupulous and designing persons, and more especially one C. A. 
Pitalism, who has already despoiled him of the legal title and possession of all 
the hereinabove mentioned real and personal property, except a small portion 
thereof, of relatively insignificant value. That he persists in believing the 
protestations of friendship made by said C. A. Pitalism, in the face of the most 
acute suffering which he constantly endures through the acts of said false friend, 
and is likely, unless restrained, to turn over to him the small portion of his 
estate which remains, That he granted and conveyed away the greater portion 
of his property, as above alleged, without adequate consideration, and, in fact, 
without any consideration whatever. That by so doing he has already brought 
great deprivation and suffering upon his sons and daughters aforesaid, and their 
right of inheritance is placed in jeopardy and will be permanently lost unless 
the prayer of this petition be granted. 


VII. 

That the property so alienated can be recovered by an action in equity, 
which it is the intention of Petitioner to bring immediately upon his appoint- 
ment, as hereinafter prayed. 

WHEREFORE YOUR PETITIONER PRAYS :— 

That a day of Court be set for the hearing of this petition, and due notice 
given by proclamation from all the platforms, pulpits and soap boxes within the 
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jurisdiction of this Court, on all convenient occasions ; and by publication in all 
the daily, weekly and monthly papers and magazines printed and published 
within the territory of the world, as often as said papers and magazines are 
printed, for a period of two years. 

That a Citation issue to said H. U. Manity to be and appear at said hearing 
to show cause, if any he can, why he should not be adjudged an incompetent 

erson. 

a That upon said hearing and the proofs to be adduced, your Petitioner be 
appointed Guardian of the Person and Estate of said H. U. Manity, and that 
Letters of Guardianship issue to him. 

And your Petitioner will ever pray, etc. 

(Signed) RIGHT & JUSTICE, 
Attorneys for Petitioner. 


November 4, 1902. ORDER setting hearing of above Petition for Tuesday, the 
2nd day of November, 1904; directs notice to be given and Citation to be 
issued in accordance with the prayer. 

November 5, 1902. CITATION issued. 

November 3, 1903. CITATION returned, with Certificate of M. Ight, Sheriff, that 
he served the same upon the said H. U. Manity, personally, on November 
5; 1902: 

November 2, 1904. AFFIDAVIT (filed) of P. R. Opoganda, that the Order to 
Show Cause has been proclaimed and published as ordered by the Court. 

November 2, 1904. DECREE, recites :— 

Above Petition coming on regularly to be heard; proof to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that due notice has been given, and that the Citation 
issued to H. U. Manity has been duly served; and the Court having heard 
and read the oral and documentary proofs adduced, and heard the argu- 
ments of counsel, whereupon it appeared to the satisfaction of the Court 
that all the averments of said Petition are true, and that said H. U. Manity 
has disregarded the comfort and security of his children, and has fraud- 
ulently attempted to convey away their inheritance. 


And all and singular the law and the premises being by the ‘Court heard, 
seen, understood and fully considered, it is by the Court, 

ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DECREED :—That said H. U. Manity be and 
he is hereby adjudged to be an Incompetent Person, and incapable of managing 
his said estate; that S. O. Cialism, a fit and proper person, be and he is hereby 
appointed Guardian of the Person and Estate of said Incompetent, without 
bonds, and that Letters issue to him upon his taking the Oath; that said 
Guardian be and he is hereby authorized to take possession and charge of the 
whole of said property (including that attempted to be conveyed, said acts being 
void), and to manage and administer the same for the use.and benefit of all the 
sons and daughters of said H. U. Manity, share and share alike, forever. 


(Signed) P. E. OPLE, 


/ Supreme Judge, Department of Earth. 
Attest: Ep. UcATION, Clerk of Court. 


~ 


(Seal.) 


CERTIFICATE OF SEARCH. 
State of Utopia, } i 


County of Futurity. 


This is to certify thai the foregoing 3 pages, inclusive, contain a full, true 
and correct abstract of all proceedings in the above entitled matter, to the date 
hereof. S. EDGAR ALDERMAN, 

Searcher. 


WHY THERE IS A 


TRUST QUESTION 


[JN HIS speech in Congress last 

February on his anti-Trust bill, 
Representative Littlefield read a care- 
fully prepared table of figures in regard 
to Trusts, which are staggering in their 
proportions. He divides them into two 
classes—the regular industrial Trusts 
and the so-called ‘‘natural Trusts,” 
the latter including such local monopo- 
lies as gas, electric traction, telegraph 
and express companies. 

The industrial Trusts he found to be 
at that time 453 in number, and capital- 
ized at $9,231,136,698. Of the ‘‘natural 
Trusts,” he found 340, with a total 
capitalization of $4,519,597,819. This 
gives nearly 800 Trusts, with the stu- 
pendous total capitalization of nearly 
$14,000,000,000. 

Mr. Littlefield’s list was compiled 
early in February, 1903. A yearanda 
half before, on May 31, 1900, the 
census statistics reported 183 Trusts 
with a capitalization of $3,607,539,200 ; 
an increase in number of over 600 and 
in capital of $10,400,000,000 within 
eighteen months. 

The following list of some of the 
Trusts whose capitalization is $50,000- 
000 and over, is taken from the Wall 
St. Journal: 


FOUR AND A QUARTER 
BILLION DOLLARS 


SoME oF THE TRUSTS 


The fifty-three corporations whose capitaliza- 
tion is 50,000 and over (exclusive of the steam 


railroad companies and such railroad “‘holding”’ 
companies as the Northern Securities and the 
Rock Island Company) are as follows: 


United States Steel Corporation. .$1,404,000,000 
Consolidated Tobacco Co 262,689, 200 
International Mercantile Marine. 195,000,000 
United States Leather........... 180, 800,000 
Amalgamated Copper........... 155,000,000 


American Telegraph & T...40... 152,748,000 
Consolidated Gas ote. i welias 151,235,000 
Anthracite Coal Combine...... 150,000,000 
Metropolitan Securities. ........ 147,499,000 
Western Union Telegraph....... 146,051,350 
Chicago Union Traction......... 120,349,200 


International Harvester......... 
Consolidated Lake Superior..... 
BayAStaterGas overt seOwic uci oss 
American Smelting 


120,000,000 
117,000,000 
II2,000,000 
100,000,000 


Who: a: ewe wis altstars 


Standard Oe gas terre eee: 97,000,000 
United Railways, St. Louis...... 90,000,000 
United Railways, Baltimore..... 90,000,000 
Manhattan Railway ............ 88,000,000 
ATITENICa Catlett bao asthe 88,000,000 
American. Susan tee senaen. nea 85,000,000 
Union Steel Company........... 85,000,000 
New Orleans Traction .......... 80,000,000 
United’ Copperii. a Wes cies. 80,000,000 
Corti Products, aspect ety om agunis 80,000,000 
AINELICAN MLO W, sate okies s ran pee 75,000,000 
Union Traction, Philadelphia... 72, 341, 684 
Central Lumber Co., of Cal..... 70,000,000 
United States Realty............ 66,000,000 
American Woolen .............% 65,000,000 
People’s Gas, Chicago........... 64,046,000 
Ritiopure Coal tts aire nares. 64,000,000 
WPSARUD DEA eats sac eee 62,000,000 
Union Steel & Chain............ 60,000,000 
American Car & Foundry......:.. 60,000,000 
North Jersey Street Railway..... 59,004,000 
New England Insurance Ex..... 58,537,107 
INATIONAIEBISCIIIE! ele ee eee rete ste 56,683,000 
Underwriters’ Ass’n, N.Y....... 56, 428, 711 
Republic Iron & Steel .......+.. 55,000,000 
IntertationalyPaper occ on 54,169,000 
UsSisnippuilding® sce. 5 1,000,000 
Philadelphia Hlectric.4.)).f.0.:. 53)3097,300 
American Locomotive........... 51,312,500 
Western Telephone............. 51,000,006 
Cambuia Steel WF one VIS os 50,206,000 
Chemical Manufa’rers’ Combine 50,000,000 
Crucible Steel Galen ceraen es ces 50,000,000 
Heder Scar isen wibeepis 50,000,000 
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Marsden Company $50,000,Q00 


Rubber.\Goodsi Cokin... eer 50,000,000 
Soapmakers’ Combine.......... 50,000,000 
Virginia-Carolino Chemical..... 50,000,000 


And this stupendous development 
has taken place practically within the 
last six years. The problem presented 
by the Trust is therefore something 
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new under the sun, and our poor little 
politicians are at a loss to know what 
to do about it. No wonder. It is too 
big for them. Only the nation can deal 
with it adequately, and it will know 
what to do with its own when the time 
comes.—M. H. 


Judge-Made Law, or American Despotism 


A. T. CUZNER, M. D. 


~ 


4 Bo the intelligent, studious enquirer 

after truth, nothing is more appar- 
ent than that the principles of freedom 
enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, are fast becoming a dead 
letter—made thus by the decisions 
of the life-appointed judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

These judges can decide any ques- 
tion of supreme importance to the great 
majority of the people of the United 
States, and there are none who have 
power to revise or amend their deci- 
sions, excepting themselves or their 
successors. 

Being appointed for life, and no pro- 
vision being made for their impeach- 
ment or removal from office, they are 
therefore above all law, and are ‘‘a law 
unto themselves.’’ This applies in a 
lesser degree to our State Courts. 
What is the consequence of this abso- 
lute, uncontrollable power ? 

What is the natural result ? 

We know that the great mass of the 
people—the propertyless class—are at 
the complete mercy—as to their natural 
rights and liberties—of these judges 


appointed by and through the influence 
of the property-owning class, whose 
interest it is the business of these 
judges to conserve. 

Before proceeding further let us 
pause, and consider the nature or char- 
acter of our laws. ‘‘ The body of our 
laws is made up of two parts—first, 
legislative enactments called statute 
law ; second, decisions of courts, called 
common law. 

‘‘The statute law is comprised in a 
single volume; the common law is to 
be found in ten thousand volumes of 
court reports.” 

The few little statute laws are not 
surely laws until they have passed into 
decisions of the courts. These deci- 
sions may therefore be safely affirmed 
as the whole thing, i.e., judge-made 
laws. 

It was at an early period of our his- 
tory that the judges began to usurp 
the power to make law, which it was 
originally intended should reside in the 
people. 

‘‘Chancellor Kent justifies this 
usurpation as necessary to protect the 
rights of minorities ; but it is now used 
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with the avowed object of defeating the 
will and rights of the majority. See 
Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, 
chap. vii., where this question is dis- 
cussed.”’ Judge Cooley says:—‘‘In 
declaring statutes unconstitutional, the 
courts only do what every private citizen 
may doin respect to the mandates of the 
courts when the judges assume to act and 
to render judgments or decrees without 
Jurisdiction.’’ But there is the rub! 
Who is to decide when, or when not, 
they have jurisdiction, seeing they are 
the sole judges, and there are none 
above them but the people, who can 
only act as revolutionists? If this 
position assumed by our judges were 
assumed by Socialists, they would be 
dubbed Anarchists! Abraham Lincoln, 
in his first inaugural address, referring 
to the Dred Scott case, said:—‘‘ The 
candid citizen must confess, that if the 
policy of the government upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made in ordinary litigations between 
parties in personal actions, the people 
will have ceased to be their own rulers, 
having tothat extent practicallyresigned 
their government into the hands of that 
eminent tribunal.” If Abraham Lin- 
coln could speak thus in his day, what 
would he say to the position our judges 
occupy at the present time? These 
judges today, to avoid the appearance 
of partiality, not only reverse legislation 
by their decisions, but they even reverse 
themselves. This fact constitutes the 
peculiar advantage of court-made law, 
it isso flexible. It can be either followed 
or reversed. One instance: The Fed- 
eral income tax of 1894 was illegal, not 
because there was no precedent for it, 
but that the court refused to follow 
the precedent. Again, harsh and 
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revolutionary injunctions are issued 
against labor unions, notwithstanding 
there are no precedents for such, but 
because in the interest of capital, a new 
one is needed. 

‘Our courts not only have a veto on 
the legislative branch’ of the govern- 
ment, but they have control over the 
executive.”’ 

‘“‘As there is no provision made in 
our system for the faithful execution 
of our laws, many of them remain 
unexecuted. 

‘‘What our executive does is not to 
execute the laws, but to execute the 
orders of the court.” 

Again: ‘‘Not only do the courts 
control the legislature and executive ; 
their power extends to all kinds of 
contracts between individuals. They 
can either annul contracts or enforce 
them as they see fit. 

“‘They allow and enforce waivers of 
exemptions and many other legal rights 
which the legislature attempts to secure 
to the weaker party. They assume to 
say what is an equitable contract. 

‘But there is one class of contracts 
which they exclude from the temple of 
justice; such as the contracts between 
employer and employe. When the 
laborer comes and asks them to pass 
on the fairness of this contract, they 
shut the door in his face. 

“To make money out of brother 
capitalists is stealing or cheating, and 
if carried too far the courts will stop it. 

‘‘There is only one strictly legitimate 
and honorable way of making money, 
and that is to make it out of the 
working class. 

«So long asa man confines himself to 
this field he will not be interfered with. 

‘“There is no law limiting the 
exploitation of labor. It would be 
unconstitutional to do that.” 
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All intelligent students of our history 
are aware of the fact that the ‘‘Dred 
Scott”? decision was the main cause 
that precipitated the war between the 
States in 1860-1865. Chief Justice 
Taney declared that the negro was 
a chattel, that the compromise of 
1850 was unconstitutional, and that 
a slave-owner might settle with his 
property where he pleased, in any 
territory. Chattel is a different form 
ofthe word cattle. ‘‘In the pastoral 
age of England, as in other coun- 
tries, the wealth of any man of 
substance was naturally estimated 
by the number of cattle he pos- 
sessed. 

“Hence the word cattle came to mean 
what we now should call a man’s 
chattels; on the same principle as the 
Latin word pecunia (money) from pecus 
(cattle).”’ 

Thus we find by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, the negro was degraded 
down to the level of the brute beast, 
and the Declaration of Independence 
rendered ‘‘null and void” to one class 
of men, at the behest of another class 
—the property-holding class. 

If our present property-holding class, 
who practically own and run the gov- 
ernment in the interest of property, in 
preference to that of persons, who 
make the laws to conserve property in 
preference to persons, and apply the 
penalty for the breakage of such laws 
made in favor of property, greater and 
more severe than the breakage of laws 
in the favor of persons as arule, should 
conclude that only those who have 
property interest at stake shall have 
any say in the making and execution 
of laws, will not precederts call for the 
ruling in favor of such position? Such 
being the case, what safety is there for 
republican institutions ? 
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There is none inside the Constitution 
of which the Supreme Court judges 
are the sole exponents. 

But, thank God! we still have the 
Declaration of Independence which 
gave birth to our malformed, patched- 
up Constitution, since plastered with 
fifteen amendments. 

In this Declaration we have these 
fundamental principles enunciated to 
stand for all time and peoples. 

‘‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by~their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their gust powers 


Srom the consent of the governed ; that 


whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, wt ts the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its 


Joundation on such principles and organ- 


tzing tts powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 

In this Declaration sovereignty was 
assumed to be lodgedin the people as a 
whole ; not in a king, emperor, oligarchy 
or an aristocracy of whatever nature. 

‘“Sovereignty is defined as the 

supreme, absolute and uncontrollable 
power by which a state or nation is 
governed,”’ 
_If this principle of the sovereignty 
residing in the people as a whole is 
correct, on what grounds can our 
judges reconcile the usurpation of sov- 
ereignty they have indulged in during 
the past few years when issuing their 
injunctions and imprisoning those who 
refused to obey their behests ; thus con- 
stituting themselves lawmakers, judges 
and executioners all in one? 
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History doth but repeat itself. 

Will these infamous injunctions have 
a like effect on our people as the ‘‘Star 
Chamber” decisions had in the time of 
Charles the First of England, and the 
like infamous rulings of the notorious 
Judge Jeffries during the reign of James 
the Second, and which precipitated the 
two English revolutions? Both of these 
tyrannies were exercised under cover 
of law. 

It is high time for the American 
people to pause, take account of our 
stock of liberty, and see if the sover- 
eignty still resides in the people as a 
whole, or whether we are bankrupt of 
the iiberty purchased for us by our 
ancestors at the expenditure of so much 
blood and treasure. That the Sover- 
eignty still remains with the people as 
a whole is evidenced by the fact that 
we still possess the ballot to use or 
misuse. However, the people have 
largely lost their high estate, and their 
votes have been split up and rendered 
of little power by our professional 
politicians, who labor not to cham- 
pion the cause of justice and the 
masses, but, on the contrary, are the 
henchmen and servants of the proper- 
tied classes. 

Again, can we look to or expect from 
either of the dominant parties any great 
or favorable changes in the condition 
of the toiling masses? Nay! They 
are wedded to our present system of 
industrial slavery, and cannot in the 
very nature of things give us anything 
more than a present slight palliative of 
our present evils. Can we lodk to the 
Churches? Alas, no! They have 
lost that high conception of their mis- 
sion the Apostles had when Jesus 
commanded them: ‘‘Go ye therefore, 
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and teach all nations, teaching them to 
observe a// things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” Do they teach and 
practice the commands of Jesus con- 
tained in the 5th to the 8th chapters of 
Matthew? They cannot under our 
present system of economics. Their 
conception of duty under our present 
industrial system, is very much like 
that of Baer, viz., that holders of 
property should consider themselves 
as such by Divine Providence, and 
should hold themselves as stewards 
and almoners of the bounties of Nature. 

Hence we find them patronizing 
almshouses, soup kitchens, hospitals, 
asylums, and all those philanthropic 
efforts to lessen the evils of mankind. 

Seeing we cannot reasonably expect 
either of the two great parties, or the 
church, to obtain redress or cessation 
of the industrial evils of the day ; and 
further, that we cannot in government 
ownership, as government is at present 
constituted, see any reasonable hope 
for more than a present palliative, the 
disease is not removed, viz., the power 
of the few to industrially exploit the 
many. 

Then what remains for the exploited 
masses? Nothing but Revolution! A 
peaceful one, if you please; a revolu- 
tion whose weapons are ballots not 
bullets ; a revolution or turning round 
to the Declaration quoted above, and 
which declares: ‘‘ That whenever any 
form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such forms as 
to them shall seem likely to affect their 
safety and happiness.” 


THE TWO 
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Ju ERY thoughtful man admits that 

we are in the midst of the most 
far-reaching economic and religious 
revolution of modern times—a revolu- 
tion that is the consummation of all 
that have gone before, from the days 
of Moses till now. Happy is he who 
perceives and participates, however 
humbly, in such a movement. Of such 
Christ spake when He told His disciples 
to watch and pray ; of such He was 
thinking when He said to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, who came desiring a 
sign from heaven: ‘‘Ye know how to 
discern the face of the heaven; but ye 
cannot discern the signs of the times.” 
It is even so today, for human nature is 
still blinded to truth by self-interest 
and superstition. A man who took 
part in the New England mobs that 
attacked the poet Whittier, Garrison, 
and Thompson, the brilliant young 
English reformer who had come to 
America to champion the cause, told 
Whittier fifty years thereafter it was 


the intention of the mob to tar and: 


feather the three apostles of freedom. 
Whittier’s biographer remarks con- 
cerning these hostile demonstrations : 
‘‘The mobs that for a series of years 
disgraced the cities of New England 
had their origin partly in the feeling 
that the Abolitionists were in conflict 
with the churches, and partly in the 


fear of business men that our commer- 
cial relations with the South were 
imperilled by the agitation.” 

The Abolition movement was hostile 
to a church that indorsed chattel slavery 
and did endanger ‘‘commercial rela- 
tions’’ that were profitable at the peril 
of conscience. It is the same today 
with regard to industrial slavery. We 
would silence the agitators for the same 
reason. We would pay men to cry 
Peace! Peace! when there is no peace. 
Let us watch and pray lest we enter 
into such a temptation! The parable 
of the wise and foolish virgins is 
intended for such a time as the pres- 
ent crisis. The bridegroom Truth 
approaches ; let us make ready to meet 
him so that when the judgment of after 
days is pronounced upon us and ours 
we may not find the door of Divine 
approval closed and barred against us, 
our lamps, lighted with the oil of self- 
interest or superstition, gone out, leav- 
ing us in utter darkness. How sad 
must be that soul which awakens too 
late to truth ; how melancholy to mourn 
a lost faith which failed because God 
and man were against it! Christ fore- 
saw the future with unerring vision 
when He predicted troublous times 
ahead; and at every crisis like that 
now upon us His words are literally 
fulfilled. Households are divided ; 
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woe befalls men and women; the sun 
and moon seem darkened, and the very 
stars of heaven withdraw. The doom 
of tradition is nigh; the knell of scep- 
tered privilege sounds; the downfall of 
many an idol is at hand. Millions 
suffer from no fault of theirown. But 
of this soul-travail of the human race 
freedom and comradeship, begotten of 
truth and love, are born. Happy he 
who comes from afar to worship with 
the wise at the lowly Bethlehem 
manger ! 

Since the love of money is the root 
of all evil, the cause and remedy of 
modern social ills are economic. The 
problem of production and distribution 
must be settled on an equitable basis 
ere it is possible for men to really live 
the religion of Jesus. Hence history 
teaches that religion from Moses until 
now has been a protest against social 
inequalities, and an earnest endeavor 
to alter the same so that the weak and 
dependent may survive as well as the 
strong and mighty. Socialism is a 
world-wide movement with a rational 
and scientific solution of the economic 
problem, a solution which must ulti- 
mately be embodied in the law of every 


civilized land, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of a world federation of free- 
dom, the co-operative commonwealth 
(which was germinal in the Mosaic 
ideal) being the model. This world 
commonwealth of humanity will be the 
visible Kingdom of our Lord set up on 
earth. 

But in addition to the Kingdom of 
Law without, there is the Kingdom of 
Love within. Moses stirred up a class 
struggle, delivered a race from industrial 
slavery, and established a theocratic 
commonwealth, the legal system of 
which has long been the model of man- 
kind. But Moses realized that Israel 
must have the law written on the tablet 
of the heart as well as upon tablets of 
stone, or parchment; and hence the 
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repeated emphasis put upon individual 
study and observation of its mandates. 
In a word, he understood that men 
must be regenerated individually as 
well as collectively. This latter con- 
ception, emphasized by the prophets, 
became with Jesus the Kingdom of 
God within the heart. The temptation 
of our Lord in the wilderness was the 
thought of becoming a mighty temporal 
deliverer to Israel as was Moses. But 
his gentle nature shrank from such an 
undertaking, and he said truly to Pilate 
that his kingdom was not of this world. 

This Kingdom of Love is the exclu- 
sive realm of Religion, just as the King- 
dom of Law is the exclusive realm of 
Socialism. They work conjointly but 
are distinct. For the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era the churches 
were communistic societies, endeavor- 
ing to live up to the ideals both of 
Moses and Jesus. The utopian attempts 
of noble-minded reformers in succeed- 
ing ages had the same end in view. 
But so long as the economic condition 
of mankind continued as it was, the 
real program of Christianity remained 
a dead letter, its lofty dream a mere 
sentimentalism, so far as the world 


was concerned. 

But the silent leaven of religion was 
doing its work. Revivals, reformations 
and revolutions, occasioned by what 
Renan aptly terms ‘‘the recrudescence 
of the Hebrew spirit,” caused by the 
reading of the Bible, continued to 
break forth whenever economic ana 
social conditions became intolerable, 
and long strides toward the goal of 
humanity were made, despite the per- 
secution of a despotic state and a 
corrupted church. Today these move- 
ments and tendencies have reached the 
consummation of the ages, and at last 
the establishment not only of the King- 
dom of Law but the Kingdom of Love 
is possible, nay inevitable. God and 
humanity have decreed it. 


The Most Precious Literary Quality 


JouN BURROUGHS 


HERE is no more precious literary 
quality than suggestiveness, and 
none harder to describe; a page full of 
latent meaning, as it were, implied 
analogies and correspondences, sen- 
tences that float deeper than they show, 
words that awaken association with the 
concrete and the real, a page ora pic- 
ture that has been steeped in the life of 
the producer, that has a quality like the 
tone of a voice or a glance of the eye. 
Thus Hawthorne is the most suggestive 
of our romancers; he has the most 
atmosphere and the widest and most 
alluring horizon. Emerson is the most 
suggestive of our essayists, because he 
has the deepest ethical and prophetic 
background. His atmosphere is full of 
moral electricity, so to speak, which 
begets a state of electric excitement in 
his reader’s mind. Whitman is the 
most. suggestive of our poets; he 
elaborates the least and gives us in 
profusion the buds and germs of poetry. 
A musical composer said that Whit- 
man stimulated him more than Tenny- 
son, because he left more for him to. 
do; he abounded in hints and sugges- 
tions that the musician’s mind eagerly 
seized. 

In the world of experiewce and obser- 
vation, the suggestiveness of things is 
enhanced by veils, concealments, half 
lights, flowing lines, etc. The twilight 


‘to vagueness and obscurity. 


is more suggestive than the glare of 
noonday, an avenue of trees more sug- 
gestive than a thicket, a winding road 
than a straight one. In literature, per- 
spective, indirection, understatement, 
side glimpses have equal value; a 
vocabulary that is warm from the 
experience of the writer, sentences that 
start a multitude of images, that abound 
in the concrete and the specific, that 
shun vague generalities—with these go 
the power of suggestiveness. Thus 
Emerson’s mysticism adds to his sug- 


‘gestiveness. 


This quality is not related to ambigu- 
ity of phrase, or to cryptic language, or 
It goes, 
or may go, with perfect lucidity, as in 
Matthew Arnold at his best, while it is 
rarely present in the pages of Herbert 
Spencer. Spencer has great clearness 
and compass, but there is nothing 
resonant in his style—nothing that 
stimulates the imagination. He is a 
great workman, but the metal he works 
in is not of the kind called precious. 

The quality I refer to does not, as a 
rule, belong to the polished and elabor- 
ated styles. It is rare in DeQuincey, 
in Gibbon, in Johnson. It is less a gift 
of the prose masters of the eighteenth 
century than of the nineteenth. It is 
more a gift of the Teutonic races than 
ef the Latin. It often goes with a 
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abit incompleteness and indirectness. 
‘The. sculptor’s rude outline of his figure 
in the marble is often more suggestive 
than the finished statue. It leaves 
something for the beholder to do, as 
veils and laces enhance the attractive- 
ness of women. It is the business of 
art to know what and how much to 
conceal, /when to be direct and when 
indirect. The enigmatical is not one 
with the suggestive. The late round 
about and enigmatical.style of Henry 
James is far less fruitful in his readers’ 
minds than his earlier and more direct 
one, or the limpid style of his compeer, 
Mr. Howells. The curve suggests the 
circle; elliptical sentences may be so 
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‘used-as to’ stimulate the mind, but there 
is a kind of inconclusiveness and beat- 


ing around the bush that is barren and 


wearisome. And there is a blind use 
of language, as often in George Mere- 
dith, that‘is merely bewildering. ] 

The invisible rays in the spectrum 
are said to be very. potent, but the 
invisible rays in the spectrum of human 
speech do not by themselves make. 
things appear very real to us. Henry 
James seems to be constantly groping 
for these invisible rays. Upon the 
pages of the great masters there falls 
the whole spectrum, the red, the yellow. 
and the orange not being eliminated.—. 
The Leader. 


The International Race for the World’s Market 


MARGARET HAILE 


AFTER all is said and done, it is 
really the view-point that makes 
the Socialist and differentiates him 
from other economists. The Socialist 
isa man who takes a world-wide view, 
who sees the broad relations of things. 
He looks out beyond the four walls of 
his home, beyond the confines of his 
city, across the boundaries of his 
country. His vision commands the 
earth as a whole and the people thereof 
as a unit. He considers the needs of 
the race as the needs of an individual. 
Like Cecil Rhodes, he ‘‘thinks in 
continents.” 
He sees an inconsiderable planet 
swinging in the immensity of space, 


divided by Nature into certain great 
divisions more or less suitable for the 
abode and maintenance of human life; 
and upon it a race of beings who have 
come out of God knows whence, who 
tarry a while and go back again to God 
knows whither, without wish or will of. 
their own in either case. However, 
the men are on the planet, God knows 
why; and all, from Fiji Islander to 
Shakespeare, seem to be actuatéd by a 
common desire to stay..as long as- 
possible, seeing they are here, and to’ 
be happy meanwhile. As a-necessary~ 
condition to this end, all alike seek to 
protect themselves from the elements 
by means of clothing and houses and 
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fuel and to restore their strength from 
day to day by means of the various 
kinds of food which the planet abun- 
dantly yields. 

How the race as a whole can best 
utilize the resources of the planet as a 
whole, so that each may live and be 
happy and evolve, is the broad prob- 
lem the Socialist sees. Today, with 
our complex civilization, with our 
involved systems of industry, finance 
and commerce, of law, politics and 
ethics, the problem would seem at first 
glance a difficult one; but it is really 
very simple when one gets down to first 
principles. In the last analysis, there 
is nothing here but the Earth and Man 
In the beginning there was nothing but 
the naked savage and the teeming, 
fruitful earth; and from the union of 
these two, from the application of the 
labor power of the man to the natural 
resources of the fruitful earth, sprang 
all the civilizations that have grown up 
and flourished and died away through- 
out the ages, ‘‘since the first man 
dropped down from a tree and stood 
erect.’’ By the hand and brain of the 
men of all ages New York and Paris, 
Pekin and London have place upon 
the earth, and for the same reasons 
that the savage hunted and fished and 
decorated himself with paint and 
feathers—that he might thereby con- 
tinue to live and to win happiness. 

Because men have not understood 
that the only way to secure life and 
happiness for all was to co-operate, 
they have made war upon each other 
as individuals, as tribes and as nations. 
The conquerors in battle seized the 
persons of the conquered and made 
them do their work for them. The 
stronger in prowess and cunning, 
seized the land and made serfs of 
the‘weaker. The stronger in wealth 
and power, seized the means of wealth- 
production and made wage-slaves of 
those who had neither. All the 
complicated machinery of our civil- 
ization is nothing -but the present- 
day hap-hazard method of supplying 
the primal needs of mankind, with the 
various refinements thereof that have 
been evolved in the process of civilizing. 
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The Socialist looks upon this mad 
civilization, and possessing the key to 
the puzzle, reads it off easily. Within 
all the tangle he sees still the two prime 
factors, the human race with needs and 
desires, and the earth fruitful to satisfy 
them. The industries of agriculture, 
mining, fishing, stock-raising, lumber- 
ing, represent the first application of 
labor power to the natural resources of 
the earth. Manufacture in all its 
branches represents the second stage, 
the converting of the raw material into 
forms that meet the need of the people. 
The railroads, telegraphs, express and 
postal systems represent the bringing 
together of the people and the product. 
The law courts and legislatures, police 
and militia, the orthodox economists 
and moralists represent the forces which 
maintain the prevailing method of sup- 
plying to the people of the earth the 
products thereof. How utterly inade- 
quate this system is, may be seen by 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the Earth’s 
people—the famines within recent 
years in India and China, the destitu- 
tion and starvation among the sub- 
merged tenth in the great centres of 
population, the chronic state of want 
and privation in which the working- 
classes of all countries live, and the 
superabundance, beyond the power of 
mortal to consume, that a few others 
are piling up for their own individual 
use and enjoyment. 

This method, this capitalist system, 
is not only utterly inadequate, but it is 
self-destructive as well. It is a con- 
demned building—unsafe for further 
habitation. It is about to collapse, 
because its foundations are unsound. 
Its foundation stones, profit through 
private ownership of land and capital, 
are laid on what was supposed to be the 
bedrock of boundless opportunity for 
making profit, that is to say, an unlim- 
ited market for the goods the capital- 
ists have to sell. 

The unsoundness lies in the fact that 
the market in not unlimited by any 
means. This is a very small world, 
after all. There are only a billion and 
a half people on it, all told—not such 
an inconceivable multitude as it used to 
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seem ‘before we became familiarized 
with billion dollar trusts, billion dollar 
Congresses, ‘and billion dollar exports. 
AY billion is now a number: with 
which we can figure as easily as 
we learned to do with millions a few 
years ago. Why, the capital stock of 
the United States Steel Company could 
‘give a tip of fifty cents to every man, 
woman and child on the face of the 
earth and have money left; and our 
exports for last year amounted to very 
close to a dollar for every living human’ 
being. 

But not all this billion and a half is 
available as a market. All the savage 
and. semi-civilized races must be ex- 
cluded, which will cut it down-by about 
one-half. The barefooted'and san- 
dalled races of the East don’t want our 
shoes, or our heavy woollen cloths, or 
our automobiles. The remaining seven 
hundred million would afford a satis- 
factory and profitable market for some 
time to come, were each person’s pur- 
chasing powers equal to his desires. If 
they could go on indefinitely buying 
silkssand laces, and automobiles, and 
yachts, and marble palaces, the capi- 
talists could be kept busy fof a long 
time. But when you average up those 
who get the bare necessities of life, 
those who get just a little more and 
those who get less, you have to cut 
down your effective demand by almost 
another half. This leaves only a few 
hundred million people who can exer- 
cise any considerable effective demand. 

The home market in every capitalistic 
country is limited by the very nature 
of the capitalist system itself, which 
pays to the workers in wages about 
one-fifth of what they produce, thus 
curtailing their power to purchase, and 
leaving four-fifths of the product to be 
disposed of tothe non-producers and to 
foreign nations. Were there only one 
country with this large surplus to dis- 
pose of, its ‘task would be easy. But 
every capitalist nation is inthe same 
position, and there ensues, therefore, a 
race among the nations for the world’s 
foreign market. 


Until recently, in these races Great J 


Britain held the cup. Europe, 


OF 


devastated and impoverished by the 


Napoleonic. wars, took- considerable 
time’. to’ recuperate. . Meanwhile, 
England forged ahead and gained 
unquestioned supremacy of the com- 
merce and industries of the world. 
Undisputed mistress of the ‘seas; and 
confident ini her power to hold her 
position, she could afford to throw 
down her tariff walls. and open her 
home markets to the world. “‘At the 
middle of the last century,” says Otto 
Eltzbacher in the August Nineteenth 
Century, ‘‘Great Britain. was the 
merchant, manufacturer, shipper, 
banker and engineer of the world, 
and ruled supreme in the: realm of 
business. Two-thirds of the world’s 
shipping flew the British flag, two- 
thirds of the coal produced in the 
world .was British; Great Britain had 
more miles of railway than the whole 
Continent, and produced more cotton 
goods and more iron than all the 
countries of the world together. Her 
coal mines were considered inexhaus- 
tible and the coal possessed by other 
nations was believed to be of such 
inferior quality as to be almost useless 
for manufacturing purposes. Great 
Britain had, therefore, practically the 
manufacturing monopoly of the world, 
and the great German economist, Fried- 
rich List, wrote with perfect truth in 
his Zollvereinsblatt: ‘England is a 
world in itself, a world which is superior 
to the whole rest of the world\in power 
and wealth.” 

At that time the Germany of today 
was not. Shewas still largely under 
the feudal system, mainly agricultural, 
weak through division into many petty 
contending States, devasted by con- 
stant wars, and having neither good 
coal nor shipping, and only one good 
harbor. 

The United States was fully occupied 
in becoming acquainted with and 
peopling her own vast territory, and 
with the ferment preceding her civil war. 

France was recovering from her revo- 
lution and her Napoleon. Russia was 
a feudal nation of barons and serfs, and 
apan and China were ‘‘heathen” 
countries tu which we sent missionaries. 
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Today the world’s industrial map, 
presents an entirely different aspect. 
Great Britain has fallen-to second place, 
the United States being now in the lead. 
During the seventies and eighties Great 
Britain’s exports, the greatest of any 
nation’s, remained almost stagnant. 
Since 1890 they have declined ninety 
million dollars, inclusive of her colo- 
nies. The decline in exports to this 
country alone has been $47,500,000. 
Mr. Paul Voigt said in Germany and the 
World Market: ‘‘In Great Britain the 
export industry par excellence, the tex- 
_ tile industry, is in a particularly unfavor- 
able condition. The adverse balance 
of British trade has grown continually 
from less than 450,000,000 in the six- 
ties to more than 4150,000,000 at the 
present time.” Mr. Felzbacher, in the 
article above quoted from, .adds: 
‘Great Britain is economically no 
longer the strongest among the nations 
of the world, but is, in proportion to 
other nations, rapidly getting poorer.” 

Germany, now a united, rich and 
powerful nation, is a close competitor 
of Great Britain in the markets of the 
world, with France not far behind. ~ 

Russia, with her Trust-builder De 
Witte, promises to develop a species of 
State capitalism which will eventually 
bring her into the front rank. 

Little Japan is making rapid strides, 
having more than doubled her export, 
trade within the last eight years. 

But the United States—truly many 
nations have done strenuously, but thou 
excellest them all!. From being fourth 
in the race thirty years ago, she has 
now won to first place. Her. exports 
for the last year were over $1,419,- 
000,000. . She has invaded the market 
of every country in the world. She 
furnishes 75 per cent. of all the world’s 
cotton and oil; 23 percent. of its entire 
agricultural yield; 34 percent. of its 
manufactured products, and of the 
entire mineral product of the earth she 
furnishes 40 per cent.” ; 

_ She is now about to contest the lum- 
ber market of China with Russia, with 
every’ chance of success, inasmuch as 
she has superior business organization. 
and unequalled mechanical equipment. 
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She will contest with Germany, her 
only competitor, for the steel and iron 
market of South America, also with 
every chance of success, as the U.S. 
Steel Corporation feels confident of 
being able to undersell any corporation 
operating there. : 

One of.the vice-presidents of a loco- 
motive company is now ona year’s tour 
around the world for the purpose of 
studying the foreign field preparatory 
to active competition for its locomotive 
trade. 

The copper mines of Sweden have 
been bought by an American syndi- 
cate. 

Every newspaper you pick up reports 
some new extension of American indus- 
trial enterprise into foreign fields. 

- Noting this aggressiveness, Europe 
is preparing to meet us at every point. 

English iron and steel makers held a 
conference recently to consider how 
best to meet the competition of the 
United States. They declared that the 
British iron and steel industry occupied 
an unassailable position, but that, pend- 
ing the development of the resources 
of Canada and other British colonies, 
a period of serious competition and 
invasion from the United States was to 
be expected. 

German firms interested in the petro- 
Ieum industry recently petitioned the 
Prussian minister of communications 
that land should not be leased in the 
neighborhood of railway stations to the 
American Petroleum Company, as this. 
would give the Americans an undue. 
advantage over the Germans and enable 
them gradually. to monopolize the 
market. : ' 

France has just barred out American 
cattle and meats by means of a pro- 
hibitory tariff, higher evén than that 
laid by Germany a few years ago. ~~ 

De Witte,. recently promoted to what 
is practically the premiership of Russia, 
declares that in’ his new position he 
expects to do much towards fostering 
Russian industry and agriculture ‘by 
a system of protection, and by giving 
preference to, Russian manufacturers 
and contractors over those of .other 
countries.” ay ha 


a 
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In Germany we find a strong senti- 
ment in favor of a Central European 
Customs Union against all outside 
nations. 

And thus the contest goes on. The 
reason for all these moves and counter- 
moves is found in the very nature of 
the capitalist system, or profit system, 
which is under compulsion to find a 
market for its goods, as a condition 
precedent to its further lease of life. 

It is misleading, however, to talk 
about ‘‘the nation” seeking foreign 
markets. The nation itself is sufficient 
market, if only its demands were effec- 
tive, if only the people had the means 
to buy all they want. It is not the 
nation, but merely the group of capi- 
talists in each nation who have goods 
to dispose of ata profit, that are seek- 
ing foreign markets. These capitalists 
speedily exhaust their home market, 
for the very good reason that the 
workers receive in wages only about 
one-fifth of the value of what they pro- 
duce, so that the very utmost they can 
do is to buy a fifth of the product, leav- 
ing the other four-fifths to be disposed 
of to the non-producers or to other 
countries. A new market secured, the 
relief continues just the length of time 
it takes to exhaust its possibilities. But 
the workable limit to new markets will 
be reached, and the bottom will drop 
out of the old ones, when enough fac- 
tories and railroads have been built to 
make and carry enough goods to meet 
the demand of the present world-mar- 
ket, and the multitude who have been 
engaged building them no longer finds 
employment or receives wages with 
which to buy. 

The United States has been able to 
lift the world’s market cup because of 
the superior build of its industrial rac- 
ing-machine, The Trust, which has 
placed it far beyond the possibility of 
being overhauled by that of any other 
nation. The Trust is carefully designed 
so as to present the least possible resist- 
ance in cutting through the water, and 
to utilize the greatest possible spread of 
canvas to catch the impelling wind. 
Designer Morgan is hard to beat, and 
the officers and crew haven’t much to 
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learn about how to run an industrial 
racing machine. At the present time 
there unfortunately happens to be, 
some little preventable resistance, 
caused by small protuberances called 
labor unions, which must be neatly 
and smoootly shaved off before 
the yacht can attain its highest speed. 
When these annoying little protuber-. 
ances have been completely removed, 
our industrial yacht will be in condition 
to challenge all nations for industrial 
supremacy. The Wall Street losses in 
July and August last prove nothing in 
regard to the real race. They were 
merely the losses of men who had bet 
on the yacht making the race within a 
given time limit set by themselves, 
which she failed to do. 

Yet, when this marvelous industria! 
racing machine is completed on a cap- 
italist basis, it will be of no more use to 
society as a whole than are the Colum- 
bia and Shamrock for any other pur- 
pose than mere racing. It is well to 
demonstrate the speed that can be 
made by keel and canvas, but when 
the race is over the yachts may go to 
the junk pile. The Trust will have 
demonstrated how production can be 
carried on with the greatest results 
from the least expenditure of energy, 
with the greatest economy and the 
largest results in output. But it will 
have utterly and absolutely failed as a 
system of supplying the people of the 
planet as a whole with the necessaries 
of life and happiness with which the 
planet abounds. It will have succeeded 
in the production but failed in the dis- 
tribution. It will have built up an 
industrial equipment capable of catering 
to the needs of the whole people, which 
will, nevertheless, be utterly useless to 
it for its, purpose of profit-making, 
and which the people themselves will 
have to take in hand and run for the 
supplying of all their needs and desires. 

We will make use ofthe principles of 
economy and effectiveness that have 
been demonstrated by the Trust, but 
apply them, not to the running of a 
racing machine, but to a vessel that 
shall conduce to the profit and pleasure 
of the whole human race. 
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The ‘‘Five Civilized Tribes of the 
Indian Territory” are going to become 
‘‘citizens’’ of the United States of 
. America, by an Act of Congress, 
passed March 3rd, 1893. Tribal rela- 
tionship is to be dissolved, and about 
thirty millions of acres of land distri- 
buted in allotments to the members of 
the tribes, composed of the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws and 
Choctaws. Primarily, the intention of 
Congress is to lead these Indians into 
line with the rest of the citizens, who 
are said to be enjoying all the rights 
and privileges, conferred and adminis- 
tered according to the letter and spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence ; 
ahd at ‘the same time, to throw open 
valuable land, worth millions of dollars, 
for general settlement. Under the 
present system of civilization, it would 
appear that this plan was the only one 
likely to solve the Indian question for 
alltime to come. Tribal relationship 
isto be broken up at-all cost; which 
does not mean putting into disuse the 
habits and manners of the Indians, but 
. rather the breaking up of the Com- 
munal system of holding land. Inci- 
‘ dentally, when that is accomplished, 
all the Indians will then be good 
Christians, amenable only to the God 


of Christendom and the laws of the 
United States. Doubtless.a very large 
proportion of the population, who think 
on the subject at all, believe that when 
that is done, the white man’s moral 
obligation to the Indians is at an end. 
There is no reason to suppose that it 
should be otherwise; yet the civiliza- 
tion which is being vaunted to the 
skies does not appear to be infallible. 
Indeed, it is somewhat inconsistent. 
For the past few days, the press of the 
country has been giving accounts of 
the ‘‘ white man’s tricks” in helping 
the poor benighted heathen to dispose 
of his ancestral inheritance, in a man- 
ner utterly disgraceful to any self- 
respecting country. 


Notwithstanding the fact that men 
of high calibre and standing in the 
Republic were chosen to act on a Com- 
mission to see that the Indian was 
properly treated and not cheated out 
of his primeval rights—in spite of this, 
the most outrageous charges of fraud 
are made, and in some instances freely 
admitted, indicating that there is 
scarcely a living thing connected 
with the land allotment work that is 
free from the taint of “‘ graft.” Only the 
other day an authoritative admonition 
was received by the writer that it was 
undesirable to give the names of those 
connected with the Administration who 
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The group represents the general type of the Six Nation Indians today. In the centre is 
“William Bill,” a pagan Indian, in full Cayuga costume. The woman on his right is Princess 
Viroqua, well-known in New York as a lecturer and philanthropist. She and Mrs. Powells, 
who stands next but one to her, are sisters of Dr. Oronhyatekha, who so interested the then 
Prince of Wales on his visit to America in 1861 that he had him educated at Oxford University. 
Pauline Johnson, the Mohawk poetess, is their niece. _ On the left of ‘‘ William Bill’? is Dr. 
Johnson, a Tuscarora Indian, who is a practising physician in one of our American cities, 
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had been guilty of conduct unbecoming 
Government officials. Some of these 


have been discharged and the resigna-- 


tion of others asked for. The extent 
of the rascality practised will probably 
never be known to the public. An 
‘investigation ”’ is promised by the 
Government. Pending the action of 
Congress, it is difficult to know 
what course to pursue in approaching 
the subject.’ Mr. Garrett, of the Indian 
Rights Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and that other fearless friend of the 
Indian, Special Agent Brosius, are 
blamed by Secretary Hitchcock for giv- 
ing the matter publicity prematurely, 
though it is said that these gross irregu- 
larities have been going on for more than 
ayear. Certainly it is most difficult to 
understand how so many ‘‘land com- 
panies,” counting among their share- 
holders trusted Government officials 
and employees, could have carried on 
their nefarious business of. defrauding 
the unsophisticated: Indians of the 
Territory for so long a time without 
detection. A regular epidemic of dis- 
closures has now broken out, covering 
the entire Indian Service, implicating 
the departments of the Interior and of 
_ Justice. There is The Tribal Devel- 
opment Company, The Muscogee 
Title and Trust Company, The Inter- 
national Bank-and Trust Company, 
The Canadian Valley Trust Company, 
Tishomingo Trust and Loan Company, 
and others of lesser pretentions. The 
methods pursued in cheating are scarcely 
worth following in detail. To state them 
briefly, Congress it appears, desired 
that these lands should be allotted to 
the Indians on the basis of 160 acres 
per head. Accordingly, the Indian is 
‘‘located’’ and his name registered as 
the owner of a particular allotment. 
Now, Congress made no _ provision 
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for his protection in case he should 
lease his allotment for a term of 
years, which the land _ speculators 
generally inveigle him into doing, at a 
rental ranging all the way from five 
cents an acre upward. Seven cents and 
a half a year is said to be the average 
rent paid per acre to the Indians by the 
land speculators. For agricultural lands 
under cultivation they pay on an aver- 
age forty to fifty cents an acre per 
annum. At this rate the Indian would 
not soon become self-supporting from 
his land holdings. The leases, there- 
fore, instead of being a benefit to him 
in the smallest degree, are really a 
burden; and the paper which repre- 
sents his ownership of the land might 
as well be a mortgage foreclosed. 

Hitherto, the Five Civilized Tribes 
have occupied a proud position among 
the Indians of the United States. They 
stood unique among their race, for they 
enjoy many of the blessings of modern 
civilization. 

But when the Communal system of 
land holding among the American 
Indians shall have finally become a 
thing of the past, the Indian will, him- 
self, realize how stale and unprofitable 
a thing the white man’s boasted civili- 
zation really is. He is doomed to go 
out into the world and join the ranks of 
thrice persecuted people. The land of 
his ancestors will not offer to him that 
safe refuge and haven of retreat which 
is the desire of human love for home 
and country. 

The ‘infusion of other blood into 
their veins does not necessarily mean 
de-nationalization—far from it. We Six 
Nation Indians of this Province, for- 
merly of the State 6f New York, have 
had an experience unequalled on the 
continent. Though we are not all 
pure blooded Indians, in spirit we are 
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more Indian than the full-blooded 
Indians of a former age. As farmers 
we are a prosperous community. Our 
lands are held as common property, 
our aged and disabled are cared for by 
the community, and in other ways we 
are Carrying out some of the most 
idealistic and sanguine dreams of intel- 
ligent Socialism. Living in Canada, 
under its broader lawful protection, we 
are an ally of the Crown of Greater 
Britain, and to all intents and purposes, 
dwelling there a State within a State; 


and as individuals free to attain to any“ 


height or glory our respective ambi- 
tions may desire or our merits com- 
mand. 

The Cherokees of the Indian Terri- 
tory, are near kinsmen of ours, as 
shown by our languages. Our hearts 
are sad at the thought of their present 
predicament, for we know very well 
that part of their present trouble was 
brought about by their want of fore- 
sight. For years they have been giving 
away their lands to those who were 
only too anxious to come in and join 
them on their vast domain, by offering 
tracts of it as a marriage dower, to 
those who would come in and marry 
their daughters, settle down, and be 
adopted into the Tribe. The result is 
not extinction of the race, but a change 
of landed ownership, and a perceptible 
juggling of land values, which can only 
bring the misery, desolation, crimes 
and heartaches apparent in the modern 
civilized world. The Indian race motto 
is, ‘‘Let the Nation own the Land.” 
As we have not yet reached that 
degree of industrial development which 
permts of the introduction of Trusts, 
my friend Mr. Wilshire’s favorite motto, 
‘‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” is 
scarcely applicable to our ancient com- 
munity. 


We are preparing to hold a celebra- 
tion of some description in four years 
time, to mark the 100th anniversary of 
the death of our late celebrated Loyalist, 
Thayendanegea, better known as 


Joseph Brant, of Revolutionary fame. 


Our prosperity and progress are proof 
that common ownership of the land is 
the best means of securing to the larg- 
est number that happiness which is 
consistent with real freedom, unaccom- 
panied by flags or brass bands. From 
time immemorial the American Indians 
have held their land in common. It 
matters not whether the land be only 
the paltry fifty-three thousand acres of 
our reservation here, or the thirty mil- 
lion acres of the Indian Territory, the 
principle remains the same. 

To further emphasize our ideal posi- 
tion, let it be understood that we follow 
in the footsteps of our ancestors in the 
matter of government. The women of 
our confederacy are the real owners of 
the land, and they are also in the 
position of electors of our hereditary 
Council, based on gezs or clans. Here 
the women rule, inasmuch as they 
choose the Chiefs, or members of the 
Council, and can have them removed 
if they are not satisfactory. There is 
no desire among us to change the order 
of things, and if a change was made it 
is doubtful if the results would justify 
the change. 

The Indian Territory, being origin- 
ally a part of the Louisiana purchase, 
it will have the natural advantage of 
being represented at the approaching 
St. Louis Fair. 

It will be seen that these ‘‘ Five Civi- 
lized Tribes of the Indian Territory,” 
though acting without central authority, 
are practically so many independent 
states. Each tribe enacts and executes 
its own laws, which must be in accord 
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with the general laws of Congress, the 
Secretary of the Interior Department 
having official jurisdiction over each 
nation. 

The Cherokee legislature consists of 
' a senate of eighteen members and a 
council of forty members, presided over 
by a principal and an assistant chief, 
respectively. Its principal source of 
revenue is the sale of lands and invested 
funds in Government bonds, the inter- 
est of which reaches nearly $200,000 

\per annum. The dwellings are modern, 
and no wigwams of any kind are to be 
seen. Nearly $100,000 per annum is 
“spent for education. The nation is 
‘well supplied with railway facilities, 
Tahlequah being the capital. 

‘The Chickasaw nation occupies a 
tract of land which is rich with pro- 
ductive coal mines. The national 
affairs are conducted in very much the 
same manner as the Cherokees, rank- 
ing its equal in importance. Tisho- 
mingo is the capital. 

The Choctaw nation possess nearly 
all that the other two possess in the 
form of government and general aspect 
of the people, but they do not appear 
to be so well advanced. The negro 
element is very marked. Atoka is the 
_ Capital. 

The Creek nation conducts its national 
affairs through its council, consisting 
of a House of Kings and a House of 

Warriors, with forty-eight and ninety- 
eight members respectively. They have 
churches and educational institutions. 


Unlike the other nations, they look’ 


upon the question of intermarriage in 
rather an unfavorable light. The capi- 
tal is Okmulgee, easily reached by rail. 

The Seminole nation is the smallest 
and least advanced in the ways of civil- 
ization. Like the Choctaws they are 
very much mixed with the negroes, 
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and very little with the whites. The 
Principal Chief and the Treasurer are 
empowered by a council of fourteen 
clan chiefs to do nearly all the business 
of the nation. Wewoka is the capital. 

The dawn of a new ‘‘ Century of 
Dishonor’? is staring the American 
people in the face. The scene opens 
simultaneously with the stepping down 
from office of that noble man who 
fought the Indian in the open, and 
gave to American civilization territory 
and resources more vast.than can be 
‘reckoned by monetary standards—yes, 
by Jove, for he has won the admiration of 
the Indians—I mean General Nelson A. 
Miles. It is all very well to talk about 
the efforts that are today being made 
for the better education of the Indians; 
but do the results of the enormous 
amount of energy put forth to ‘“‘make 
better Indians” justify the burden 
imposed upon the masses of the Ameri- 
cans who have in the end to pay for it? 
Apparently to better the Indian is a 
moral obligation, but to the thoughtful 
man the problem always presents itself: 
‘* Are we going the right way about 
it? Are our actions toward the Indians 
consistent with our professions?” It 
is infinitely more honorable to any 
powerful nation to crush by war a 
people, whose only crime appears to be 
that they are the aborigines of the soil, 
than to allow a handful of men who 
have been appointed as their guardian, 
to go on, generation after generation, 
defrauding their charges and heaping 
odium upon the nation by frauds un- 
paralleled in the history of civilization. 

Is America still so young that it can- 
not profit by its experiences? Does its 
national conscience extend only to the 
horrors of Turkish atrocities, unmind- 
ful of those within its own borders ? 
Will it always stretch forth its beneficial 
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arm of protection, with gun-boats and 
missionaries to other lands, and never 
think of clearing its own atmosphere of 
national dishonor and fraud? The 
Great White Father has a mighty task 
before him. The American Christian 
Civilization, of which he is the official 
head, probably causes him as much 
uneasiness, as the subjects of the Sultan 
of Turkey cause that monarch, to the 
tuneless medley of the Concert of the 
Powers. It may be heretical to say, 
that it is a great pity in matters of 
Heaven or Hell the Monroe Doctrine 
does not seem to apply. 

However, I am very sanguine that 
though the Indian will continue to be 
lawful prey for the white man for a few 
more generations, the time will.come 
when the American people will possibly 
reach their national ideal, and mould 
themselves into what they most desire 
tobe. Certainly the future aristocracy of 
the land will not be people whose bank 
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accounts are their only passport into 
decent society. The day of retribution 
is bound to come. National progress 
must eventually overcome that wild, 
insane desire to accumulate, which 
leads to acts abhorrent to our highest 
human instincts. Surely no kind of 
civilization can last, which will allow 
its fellows to thrive upon the unfortu- 
nate weaknesses of others. No better 
foundation for national strength and 
prosperity can be found than the sys- 
tem of common ownership of the land 
which prevailed among the Six Nations, 
past and present, and held whole forest 
populations in one solid band of brother- 
hood. Modern civilization is not the 
civilization of the heart. To it cheating 
Indians is not a crime, provided you 
are not caught. A civilization should 
be so true to itself, to its own ideals, 
that it lives and develops the soul within 
to a condition as nearly perfect as 
human conception makes it possible. 


TYROL 


WHAT strikes me especially in all 

the Alpine country of Europe is 
the high standard of comfort in living 
of the peasantry. The farm houses 
are invariably large and well kept and 
of course built in good taste. One 
wotild imagine that he was going 
through a part of America where some 
of our rich city men had settled for 
their summer homes, so fine are the 
houses. We never look for our farmers 
to have handsome houses. The ordi- 
nary American farm house is unkempt 
and unpainted, and shows a poverty of 


the owner quite absent in the Tyrol. 

It is true that these Alpine farms are 
small and there is a great lack of 
modern agricultural machinery, and the 
women and girls work in the fields with 
the men and boys. Nevertheless, the 
pastoral scenes one sees here are far 
more suggestive of peace, comfort, and 
plenty than any I have ever seen pre- 
vailing in the farming country of 
America. 

The Tyroleans may raise a smaller 
crop per acre than we do, but they get 
a so much larger proportion of what 
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they raise that the balance is in their 
favor. As to the women working in 
the fields, I may say right here and 
now that if it came to my choosing 
between seeing my daughter or wife 
working by my side raking hay in the 
delightful bracing summer days of the 
Tyrol, or shutting herself up in the 
fetid, linty air of a New England cotton 
mill, I don’t think I would be Jong in 
deciding what my choice would be. 

There has 
been a lot of 
fol de rol and 
rubbish writ- 
ten by Amer- 
ican tourists 
apo te tive 
dreadful for- 
eigners who 
allow their 
women folk 
to work in the 
fields. As a 
matter of 
fact, no wo- 
man but a 
fool would by 
choice work 
in a cotton 
‘mill, or roll 
cigars ina 
factory, or 
make shirts 
in asweater’s 
den rather 
than rake hay under the blue vault of 
heaven. 

It is strange how we can see the 
mote in the European’s eye but 
overlook the beam in our own. I 
am not by any means saying that 
the life of the Tyrolese peasant could 
not be improved upon, or that in many 
-ways our American farmer or even his 
wife has not advantages over him. 


A Tyror Boy. 
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I have no hesitancy in declaring that 
as far as health and the joy of living 
go the American farmer is simply not 
in it with the Tyrolean nor many others 
of the peasantry of Europe. 

Why is it that the percentage of 
insanity among our American farmer’s 
wives is so enormous, if their lives are 
so beautiful as we like to picture them ? 
Is it that too much happiness drives 
them mad ? 

Itis largely 
because of 
~the solitary, 

unhealthy, 
overworked 
lives they are 
forced to 
lead. Often 
alone all day 
long in the 
farm house, 
with an un- 
ending round 
of preparing 
meals and 
washing and 
mending 
clothes while 
the men and 
boys are do- 
ing the out- 
door work. 
They do not 
long enjoy 
their daugh- 
ters’ company, for the young girls soon 
leave the farm for the city when their 
schooling is finished, to work in the 
mills and factories or perhaps at best to 
teach school or perhaps be typewriters 
if very lucky. 

Can any fair minded man say that 
the Tyrolean woman doing a certain 
amount of housework, helped by her 
daughters, and then joining her husband 
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and sons in the hay field, is not better 
off even though she does work in the 
field, than our American farmer’s wife 
wearing her life, her mind, and soul 
away over her cook stove, wash-board 
and sewing-machine ? 

I am _ not suggesting that our 
American women should do field work. 
What with our baking hot Americah 
summer weather, and the use of 
machinery on the farm quite unsuitable 
for a woman to handle, there would be 
no sense in it. Nor is there the least 
necessity for it. 

If the American farmer got anywhere 
near so great a percentage of his pro- 
duct as the European farmer gets he 
would be in luxury and there would be 
no reason for his poverty, forcing his 
wife to wear out her body and lose 
her mind with her ceaseless‘round of 
work. 

The American farmer produces 
enough. The trouble is he doesn’t get 
his product. He is robbed first by the 
railway companies, and then by the 


UDGE WESCOTT, in his article 
“‘The Minotola Strike,” vividly and 
graphically describes the tyranny and 
brutality of George Jonas and his cor- 
poration ; -also the degrading poverty, 
suffering and subserviency of the men, 
women and children employed by this 
glass manufacturing corporation : of 
New Jersey: | 
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monopolistic manufacturers who sell 
him his agricultural machinery, his 
coal, his lumber, his kerosene, his 
sugar, and his other general farm 
supplies. The Tyrolean is not poor 
because he is robbed, but largely 
because he doesn’t and cannot produce 
very much on his mountain farm. The 
American can very easily change his 
condition from poverty to luxury simply 
by changing the industrial system 
under which he lives from a competitive 
one to a co-operative one, from capital- 
ism to socialism. I say the American 
farmer can change this, for he has 
enough votes to do about as he pleases. 
The workingman of the city is already 
ready for socialism. When the farmer 
joins hands with the workingman, and 
unitedly they vote for socialism, then 
we may see man at last commence to 
live on this earth as a man should live, 
rather than somewhat worse than a 
wild animal must.—H.G.W. 
Innsbruck, Austrian Tyrol. 
August, 1903. 


It is common knowledge to the stu- 
dent of sociology that men, and espe- 
cially children, are employed in these 
industries under conditions which sap 
the vitality and life out of them. 

Before the Illinois Legislature 
recently there was pending a bill pro- 
hibiting child labor. The passage of thé 
bill.was considered especially obnoxious ; 
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to the glass manufacturers, so a repre- 
sentative of that interest appeared 
before a committee of the House; and 
when asked when these infants would 
find time for an education replied 
that ‘‘ They don’t need an education 
to blow glass.’ This conception of 
the value of childhood and utter dis- 
regard for the future life of the children 
is sufficiently expressive without com- 
ment. It is not, however, my purpose 
to dwell upon the infamous conditions 
which resulted in the disturbance and 
strike at Minotola, nor to call attention 
to the similar conditions prevailing in 
many places throughout this “free 
country,’’—space will not permit. 
Judge Wescott, after a general sur- 
vey of the field, and commenting upon 
the organization of workingmen and 
employers respectively, says: ‘‘Trade 
Unionism as far as it goes is socialism 
in hard, efficient practice.” This error 
is so frequent that it should not pass 
without comment. The Trade Union 
is no more Socialistic than is movable 
type, mowing machines, a library or 
Turner Society. 

From the remotest times workingmen 
have combined to protect their gods, 
kill their masters, break their jails, 
increase their pay, escape from their 
burdens and obtain their liberty. 

The ancient labor wars are one con- 
tinual record of the struggles of dis- 
franchised and dispossessed, organized 
artisans and tillers of the soil. 

Drimakos, the Chean slave, led a 
strike on the Isle of Scio over two 
thousand years ago, and there are many 
instances where the ancient workers 
left the mines, fields and estates of 
their masters, fleeing to the mountains 
and hills. These conflicts took place 
throughout Greece; and Rome was 
constantly the theatre of struggling and 
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protesting workingmen. Numas Pom- 
pilius was not only the religious law- 
giver of Rome, but extended his activity 
so far as to authorize nine unions, 
mostly metal-workers, which were 
incorporated into communities. 

It must be clear to the reader that no_ 
one would seriously contend that the 
unions of that age were socialistic, not- 
withstanding they fought for substan- 
tially the same end as those of today, 
although under different economic 
conditions. as 

The ancient associated workingmen 
had, in common with modern trades 
unions, the object of securing for them- 
selves better remuneration and a higher . 
standard of life, but without the object 
of securing the public ownership of the 
means of production and distribution 
and thus benefiting all classes. 

Neither ancient nor modern associ- 
ated workingmen contemplated the 
destruction of the property class dis- 
tinction. It should be borne in mind 
always that Socialism is a product of 
the 19th century industrial development, 
and that it became possible through the 
improved machine method of produc- 
tion, coupled with the private owner- 
ship of these machines and tools of 
creation. 

While these means of production are 
owned privately they are used and 
operated collectively, and although the 
trade union recognizes this fact it does 
not demand the social ownership of 
these tools, which is Socialism. Not 
only does the trade union fail to 
demand the socialization of capital, 
but the social ownership of the means 
of production and distribution would 
greatly injure if not wholly destroy the 
trades union in its present form, which 
is possible only where there is a reserve 
army of unemployed. 
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The social ownership and democratic 
administration of industries, z.¢., Social- 
ism, would. give a full and free oppor- 
tunity to all persons willing, able and 
desirous of working, and compensate 
each by giving him (or her) his socially 
due’ share of the wealth collectively 
created. As trades unions can not 
secure more than this, nor indeed nearly 
as much, they would therefore have no. 
purpose or reason for existing. 

If the Trades Unions comprised 
within their ranks all workers, under 
present conditions, they would become 
impotent and sterile from the neces- 
sity of supporting their unemployed 
members. 

That Trades Unions have been and 
will continue to be a great and grand 
institution, benefiting the workingmen, 
I willingly, gladly concede; but this 
negative weapon, the strike, is secured 
through organizing a percentage of the 
workers, a percentage essential to capi- 
talists, and by this means many con- 
cessions- beneficial to its members and 
incidentally to the unorganized working 
class are secured. 

The proof of the above contention 1s 
plainly seen by observing the effects of 
industrial depressions. Unions: thrive 
in ‘‘good times”; depressions cripple 
and destroy them. Men must work or 
starve and the union does not, generally 
speaking, create, jobs nor employ 
workers for productive purposes. 

The Trades Union strives for the best 
possible conditions under ‘capitalism. 
It does not demand the abolition of 
capitalism or the profit system. Social- 
ism does. The Trades Union caquld live 
forever within capitalist society, while 
that which has a-‘‘socialist tendency” 
will ultimately destroy capitalism, or 


suffer destruction itself, for between. 


the two it is a life and death grapple. 
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If the foregoing is in the main correct, 
there is no permanent value to injunc- 
tions secured by Trades Unions. 

At the present time throughout the 
United States it is well settled that 
employers may appeal to the courts for 
aid, and the nature of the relief granted 
has been pretty well fixed and defined. 
A Writ of Injunction will issue during 
a strike to prohibit violence, threats, 
forceful intimidation and _ peaceful 
picketing, where picketing is brought 
about through concert of action or com- 
bination of those on a strike (which is 
the only way possible), for the reason 
that a ‘‘scab” has-a right to work 
free from interference or even being 
accosted without his consent. See 
Northern Pacific R: R. vs. Rueff; 120 
Fed. Rep. 

In the Minotola strike a novel feature 

has been presented—the right of a 
union to secure an injunction. The 
actual relief prayed for by the union is 
not set forth with sufficient detail to 
give a fair and very comprehensive 
grasp of the aim sought. It seems the 
union employs its members and holds 
them subject to its discretion, furnish- 
ing them to employers who conform to 
union conditions and regulations. 
' There can be no doubt that a union 
could secure an injunction restraining 
an employer from violence, persecution, 
intimidation, etc. But to do this it must, 
become incorporated, which unions are, 
ordinarily averseto. But why should we 
quibble? The employer has his larder 
filled and coal in his basement. The 
employee has an empty larder and no 
coal or credit. 7 

In 99 cases out’ of 100 the employer 
can win if the unions: refrain from vio- 
lence, picketing and the boycott. If 
they incorporate they will be mulcted 
in damages fot either offence. If they 
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take a purely negative pdsition, simply 
refraining from work—the ranks of the 
‘unemployed close in upon them, fill 
their positions and defeat their strike. 
The only alternative left is that the 
union must enroll all workingmen, and 
maintain them when out of work. The 
evident impossibility of this makes the 
suggestion an absurdity. 

Many labor leaders, the pure and 
simplers, so-called, have viewed the 
recent influx to Trade Unionism with 
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misgiving, knowing it to be a spasm “ol Pe 
present industrial ‘activity, and that a 


depression. will smash the new. unions ~ 


and bring upon the strongest. and best - 
disciplined , organizations. gréat hard-. ° 
ship in the general break-down. 
The injunction is an effective capital- 
ist_weapon. The capitalist holds the 
sword, the workingmen the sheath. 


Unions improve the conditions’ of the 


workers, but Socialism will set them 
free. 


ABOUT SOCIALISM ABROAD 


GERMANY 


Berlin ‘‘Vorwaerts” of July’ 14, 
contains the following additional sta- 
tistics of the German parliamentary 
elections held June 16th and 25th: 
‘‘ At the main election in the year 1903 
there were in all 12,490,660 persons 
entitled to vote; in 1898 there were 
11,441,094. The valid votes cast in 
1903 amounted to 9,495,952, in 1898 
there were 7,752,693. 

‘‘The number of persons entitled to 
vote has increased by 1,049,566; the 
‘number of votes cast has increased by 
1,743,259. The ‘ Party of Non-voters’ 
has sunk from 3,688,401 to 2,994,708. 
The Socialists with their more than 
three million votes have surpassed even 
the hitherto strongest party—that of the 
non-voters. The Socialists are not 
only stronger than all middle class 
parties, but have also defeated the lazy 
mass of the indifferent. The civilizing 
power of Socialism further reveals itself 


in having saved the German people 
this time, from the shame which has 
hitherto existed, that their largest 
party was composed of non-voters. 
The Socialists now form almost a third 
of the active voters and almost a fourth 
of those entitled to vote.” 

The German papers deny that 
Emperor Wilhelm has said: ‘The 
Socialist band must be destroyed with 
fire and sword,” etc. It is denounced 
as a Sensational fabrication without a 
word of truth. 


_* * 
* 


Berlin ‘‘ Vorwaerts”’ of July 25, says 
that it will be several months before 
the final official returns of the parlia- 
mentary elections are published. 
Meanwhile, the Socialists smile to see 
how their'vote increases with each new 
report. ~ According to the latest report 
of the ‘‘Reichs-Anzeiger’’ (The Gov- 
ernment Messenger), on June 16, 


3,011,114 votes were ‘cast for the 
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Socialist. candidates, 81 of whom were 
electeds. 
se 


‘Many of the: ‘Socialist Journals of 
Germany report that during the elec- 
tions their subscriptions have largely 
increased. The Central Socialist Daily 
Journal, Berlin Vorwaerts, with about 
75,000 subscribers, now has the largest 
circulation of all the political news- 
papers, of Berlin. 

* * 

At the end of each quarter, Berlin 
Vorwaerts publishes the addresses of 
all the Socialist and labor press in Ger- 
many. Vorwaerts of July. 11 gives 
such a list, from Which it is seen that 
there are now 53 Socialist dailies, 9 
papers published three times a week, 
' 3 twice a week, 9 weekly, 4 twice a 
month, and ‘2 monthly, making 80 
Socialist periodicals in all. 

The German labor press consists of 
31 weekly papers, 1 issued three times 
a week, 2 three times a month, 22 once 
in 14 days, and 10 monthly, making 86 
in all. The German Socialist and labor 
press together consist of 166 period- 
icals. 


* * 
* 


The ‘‘Hamburger Echo,” which is 
one of the most important of the 53 
Socialist daily journals of Germany, 
now has a circulation of 37,400 copies. 
The illustrated Socialist paper ‘‘ Die 
Neue Welt” (The New World), 
devoted to entertaining literature, 
mostly fiction, which is published 
weekly at the same office, Fehlandstr, 
11 Hamburg, has a circulation of 27,800 
copies. 

* 2 * 

The Altenburg state government has 
had a bill drawn up to introduce a high, 
special taxation of consumers’ co-oper- 
ative societies. The working people 


le 
and the poor try’ to escape the evils’of 
buying expensively in small quantities; . 
and establish co-operatives to obtain 

the -advantage of wholesale, ptices— 
then the government puts difficulties Mn , 
the way of the co-operatives by bur: | 
dening them with special taxation, as. 
has been done in Saxony. ‘Such legis-) 

lation will still more embitter the work- 


_ing people against the government. 


FRANCE 

The French Revolutionary Socialists’ 
weekly central organ, ‘‘ Le Socialiste,’’ 
of Paris, has had a financial surplus for 
the last nine months. Formerly it had 
to depend partly on gifts. 

“‘Le Socialiste,” of July 12, gives 
the addresses of the twenty-two peri- 
odicals belonging to the party; nine- 
teen of them are published weekly, one 
daily andtwo monthly. ‘‘Le Social- 
iste”’ is published weekly at 7 Rue 
Rodier, Paris. It is in its 19th year. 
It is a four-page paper and is not illus- 
trated. The subscription in France is 
$1.20 a year; in foreign countries $1.60. 

In Croisy, June 21, the Socialists 
won a victory in the municipal elections. 
Six Socialists were elected witha sheng 
majority. 

The mayor of Saint- Pouier Tron: 
cais, who has furiously tried to drive 
Socialism off the earth, is seriously dis- 
appointed at the results of the elections 
held July 5. Three common council- 
men were to be elected and there were 
two tickets. The three Socialist can* 
didates, Gozard, Pailleret, and Mag- 
nant, Secretary of the Sociali Educa- 
tional Union, were elected with 151, 
130 and 125 votes. Their radical oppor- 
tunist opponents had 107, 80 and 69 
votes. 

RUSSIA 

Describing the terrible conditions 

under which Socialist propaganda is 
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carried on in Russia, E. Levin says in 
a letter to ‘‘Justice,’’ London, that there 
‘“‘the average ‘life’ of a Socialist is 
from ten months to a year; the rest 
passes in prisons, Siberia or exile. One 
arrest very often leads to the collapse 
of a whole organization, and it takes 
years to build it up again.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

The Irish Trade Union convention, 
held in Nowry the first week of June, 
unanimously passed resolutions favor- 
ing Socialism and urging the unions to 
affiliate with the Labor Representation 
Committee. The Social Democratic 
Federation is not affiliated with the 
latter body. 

H. M. Hyndman, the great Socialist 
economist, is candidate for Parliament 
in a special election in the Burnley 
division, and Harry Quelch, editor of 
“Justice,” is running in Dewsbury, 

_ both representing the Social Democra- 
tic Federation. 
SPAIN 

The Socialist Party of Spain won no 
parliamentary seat in the recent elec- 
tions, but it has gained several thousand 
votes since 1901.. The increase of 
Socialist votes in country districts: is 
encouraging; in 1901 only about 2,000 
votes of agricultural laborers were cast 
for the Socialists, but this time that 
number was more than doubled. In the 
parliamentary elections, the Socialists 
received 5,000 votes in 1891; 5,000 in 
1893; 14,000 in 1896; 20,000. in 1898; 
23,000 in 1899; 25,400 in 1901; and 
29,000 in 1903. 


SERVIA 


. The Servian Socialist’s Committee in 
Geneva has published in ‘*Le Peuple 
de Geneva” a declaration condemning, 
as they dé all acts of violence, the 
asSassinations in Belgrade. They expect 
from, the change in “government no 
improvement. of political. and ‘social 
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conditions; on the contrary, they fear 
that militarism, by recent events, has 


‘won a great influence harmful to the 


people. The Constitution of 1888, which 
King Peter will restore, is less objection- 
able than the later one, but the Servian 
Socialists cannot join in the praise it is 
receiving. If the new king intends to 
carry out what he has promised, and 
take Switzerland as a model, then he 
must first of all introduce universal 
equal suffrage. Only when the king’s 
powers are limited by a new constitu- 
tion and the right of suffrage is given, 
can the bloody deeds in Belgrade form 
the beginning of a new epoch of healthy 
development for the Servian people. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Servian people, the Socialists 
intend to bring forward candidates at 
the coming general elections. 


JAPAN 

The iron-workers in the ship-yards 
of Nagasaki have struck. The 
employer has the custom of sending 
the workers home whenever he pleases, 
paying no wages for such days. As 
he dismissed them one day 800 iron- 
workers struck. - All the Japanese 
police are on the side of the employers ; 
strike meetings cannot be held and the 
leaders have been arrested. 

Thé progress of Socialism in Japan 
.ig shown by the increasing literature on 
Socialist subjects. Among the recent 
publications is a book on ‘‘ Municipal 
Socialism,’’ by~ Katayama, editor of 
the Japanese organ ‘‘ The Socialist,’ 
and a book entitled ‘‘The Oppres- 
sion of Wealth,” by another editor 
of the same paper. A series of _trans- 
lations from German Socialist. liter- 
ature has appeared. ‘ Prof. Matvuzaki, 
has published a baok.on “ The Histor 
of German Socialism.” ‘‘f' The Social- 
ist” reports that all the larger daily 


Journals and scientific ‘reviews are pub- 


lishing series of. articles: on Socialism, 


LABOR AS A FACTOR IN 1904 


OuvR political prophets have begun 
to consider the possible effect 
which the prevailing labor troubles, 
combined with the steady agitation of 
the Socialists, are likely to have upon 
the outcome of the next presidential 
campaign. A recent leading editorial 
in Leslie’s Weekly says: . 
The distinct advance of Socialism in 
this country—contemporaneous with its 
advance everywhere else—marked by 
an increase of the Socialistic vote, not 
only in the West, but also in New York 
State, and in some New England cities, 
may carry with it a grave portent for 
the approaching presidential election. 
While we are accustomed to divide the 
voters into two great camps, political 
managers find their plans sadly inter- 
fered with at irregular intervals by the 
appearance of new parties. General 
manhood suffrage has cultivated the 
spirit of political independence, and 
the independent voter must be given 
consideration in election forecasts. 


* * 
* 


The Socialistic vote, which has grad- 
ually been increasing, has not been 
considered a factor in presidential elec- 
tions, because of the sweeping major- 
ities of McKinley. This vote will be 
of greater moment next year, because 
it has disclosed its strength by the 
election of labor mayors in several 
New England cities, and because its 
vote in New York State last fall was 
far greater than Governor Odell’s plur- 
ality. It was greater than the Prohibi- 
tion vote, and even greater than 
Roosevelt’s plurality when he carried 
the State in 1898. 


The combined vote of the Social- 
Labor and Social-Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor in this State last year 
was over 39,000. What this meansin a 
close, and perhaps the pivotal State of 
the Union in the next presidential 
election may be imagined. The Social- 
‘st vote had something to do with 
turning Rhode Island over to the 
Democracy at the last gubernatorial 
election. In Pennsylvania, where 
another coal strike in the anthracite 
regions is one of the possibilities, the 
labor vote may become a factor next 
year, for it is given out by the 
labor leaders that unless the concilia- 
tion board settles the differences of the 
United Mine Workers more promptly 
and satisfactorily, a general strike will 
be declared during the presidential year, 
when a certain victory for the miners’ 
union is anticipated. 


Nor can we overlook conditions in 
some of the Western and Pacific States. 
The Arizona branch of the Western 
Federation of Miners has changed its 
by-laws with a view of entering actively 
in politics. The Socialistic vote in 
California is developing great strength. 
In Colorado an extraordinary situation 
invites attention. At Idaho Springs a 
number of labor leaders, who were 
charged with violence, were driven 
from the community by a citizens’ 
committee, and in Denver the Citizens’ 
Alliance recently held a mass meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce to devise 
a drastic measure of dealing with cer- 
tain agitators conspicuous in recent 
labor troubles. The unions of Colo- 
rado are resenting these attacks and 
threatening to carry their differences to 
the polls. 
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Labor troubles in New York City, in 
Chicago, and in Pittsburg, offer special 
opportunities for socialistic-political 
agitators to make converts in the next 
general election. If amid such condi- 
tions we should be obliged to meet 
business depression next year, with 
consequent reductions in wages, strikes 
and shutdowns, the danger of the rising 
tide of Socialism in 1904 will become 
serious and alarming. How thought- 
less and indifferent to his own interests 
the voter can be when stirred by pas- 
sion or prejudice was shown in the last 
two presidential contests by the enor- 
mous vote cast for a candidate who 
represented a platform distinctly 
Socialistic in its tendencies, a candidate 
nominated twice in opposition to one 
of the most popular men in public life. 

These are things to think of, and the 
Republican party cannot begin to think 
of them too soon nor too seriously. 


This writer might have gone on to 
add that in Wisconsin the Socialists 
were strong enough to sweep the city 
of Sheboygan last April, electing the 
mayor, treasurer, city attorney, asses- 
sor, five aldermen, and seven minor 
officials, and to repeat the achievement 
in Anaconda, Montana, making a total 
af forty-six Socialists holding elective 
offices in the United States. 

He might also have. added that in a 
review of the political situation in 
‘Massachusetts, preliminary to the 
approaching state election, the Boston 
Herald, the leading Democratic paper 
of New England, practically concedes 
the election of a Socialist representa- 
tive from Rockland, the district which 
returned the late Frederic O. MacCart- 
_ ney for four terms. The Herald also 
admits the possibility of the Socialists 
carrying other districts in addition to 
- the three they now hold. In old Ply- 
mouth county, it says the Democratic 
Rarty seems to be a smaller factor in 
' politics this year than ever, the Socialists 


- fighting it with the truth. 
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seeming to have taken the position 
formerly occupied by them. 

However, our politicans are suffi- 
ciently alive to the situation to realize 
that something must be done, and have, 
among other things, organized an asso- 
ciation called the National Economic 
League,to give battle to political Social- 
ism. In regard to the formation of this 
association, a writer in the Mail and 
Express, over the initials ‘‘E.C. H.” 
says: . 

Is socialism to be a factor in the 
Presidential campaign of 1904, to whose 
danger the sound sense of the Ameri- 
can people must be awakened, as it 
has twice been shaken to the perils of 
Bryanism, in 1896 and 1900? 

These are pertinent questions. These 
are questions to which careful students 
of politics are seeking an answer. They 
are attracting the earnest attention of 
statesmen and publicists. The very fact 
that their answer is uncertain is enough 
to indicate the existence of a real peril, 
whose possibilities are the more inter- 
Se aenabien | there is a paucity of data 
by which to measure them. But such 
facts as aré available are so portentous 
that an organization has been formed 
for ‘the specific purpose of meeting 
Socialism upon its own ground and of 
Into the 
next national campaign there will enter 
a body of patriotic men whose purpose 
is to oppose by every proper method, 
the educational method being chiefly 
employed, the highly organized con- 
spiracy to develop class hatred in the 
United States. 


* * 


* \ 

The association that has been formed 
to give battle to political socialism is 
named the National Economic League. 
Its purposes are nonpartisan, educa- 
tional and patriotic. Its aims and 
methods of work promise to become of 
importance to the public at large during 
the next twelvemonth, as they have 
already enlisted the support and 
approval of a large number of thought- 
ful, earnest citizens. ° nT OWNS: 


LABOR AS A FACTOR IN 1904 


In 1900 there were Social Democrat 
and Social Labor candidates for Presi- 
dent. In the popular vote the one 
polled 87,814, and the other 39,739. 
Their combined strength of about 
127,000 votes was insignificant. They 
claimed to have drawn their votes 
equally from both the great parties, but 
it is believed that most of their scanty 
support, out of a total popular vote of 
13,959,653, was drawn from the Demo- 
cratic, rather than from the Republican 
party. There is nothing alarming in 
these figures. But since 1900 the 
organization that then called itself the 
Social-Democratic party has changed 
its name to the Socialist party. Its 
headquarters are in Omaha and it has 
extended its organization into many 
States where it had no foothold in the 
last Presidential campaign. It plans 
to plant its organization in every State 
of the Union before next winter. 
* 


Massachusetts affords an impressive 
example of the potential growth of 
Socialism. In 1901 the Socialist can- 
didate for Governor polled 10,671 votes. 
In 1902 the Socialist vote for Governor 
was 33,629. This was an increase in 
the Socialist percentage of the total vote 
for Governor from 3.29 to 8.43. Returns 
from other State elections show that 
the total Socialist vote in the country 
in 1902 had increased to more than 
300,000, of which Massachusetts cast 
about 11 percent. This rapid increase 
involved the election of Socialist Mayors 
in Brockton and Haverhill, and marks 
the beginning of the extension of social- 
ism in such great textile manufacturing 
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cities as Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and New Bedford. In the manufactur- 
ing cities of Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut the seed of Socialism has been 
planted. 


* * 


* 

Itis not alone in New England that 
the propaganda of discontent and revolt 
is disseminated. There are now pub- 
lished in the United States more than 
200 weekly papers, all devoted to the 


cause. 
* * 


* 

The advocates of social order and 
harmonious co-operation between labor 
and capital, propose, therefore, to 
counteract with their wholesome liter- 
ature the influence upon organized labor 
of socialistic cartoons and pamphlets. 
The headquarters of the National 
Economic League, at 13 Astor place, 
New York, are deluged with applica- 
tions from wage earners all over the 
country for its publications. Its officers 
and organizers make a list of men dis- 
tinguished in all branches of activity 
and industry, business, commercial, 
manufacturing, educational, clerical 
and journalistic. Its plans and scope 
will become prominent ere long in 
national affairs. 


Clea.iy Socialism in this country has 
passed the stage where it could be 
ignored with safety to the dominant 
political parties. It is now a factor 
that has to be reckoned with, even in 
national politics, and all the indications 
go to show that in 1904 it will be no 
inconsiderable factor. M. H. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S LOG CABIN, 


A FAMOUS 


LOG CABIN 


@ bright Autumn morning, just 

fifty years ago, friendly neigh- 
bors gathered together in old Missouri, 
after the manner of pioneer days, to 
help Captain Grant erect a plain little 
four-square log cabin, which was to 
serve as a residence for himself and his 
family. The friendly nvighbors held 
Captain Grant in high respect, for was 
he not a veteran of the Mexican war, 
and had he not formerly been an officer 


in the regular army ? And moreover, he 
could put in a hard day’s work as well as 
the best of them, and commanded their 
admiration by his strong and manly 
qualities. So they all turned to, with a 
will, and worked all the long day, 
heaving the hewn logs into their places, 
Captain Grant standing at one corner 
and lifting with the best of them. 

By evening the logs were all in place. 
The Captain laid the floors of the cabin 
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himself, did the greater part of the 
shingling, helped the carpenter fit the 
window frames, and himself built the 
stairway that leads to the two big 
rooms under the gable roof. 

When the cabin was completed, Cap- 
tain Grant moved his family into it. 
His father-in-law’s big white house, a 
mansion in those days, bore a name of 
its own; and the Grant cabin must 
needs be dignified with a distinctive 
and appropriate name. With grim 
humor, the sturdy Captain christened 
it ‘‘ Hardscrabble.”’ 

Life, for the Grants, for the next few 
years, justified the name. The Captain 
worked early and late, tirelessly. He 
plowed and harrowed and planted; he 
sowed and mowed and. reaped. He 
cleared land and brought it under culti- 
vation. Some of his neighbors who 
were doing likewise, piled up the fallen 
trees in the clearing and burnt them. 
Not so the Captain. He cut his trees 
into cord-wood and hauled it by the 
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wagon load into St. Louis and sold it. 
Some of it he cut into props for the 
lead mines in the vicinity, hauled it 
to the mines and sold it. 

After six or seven years of this kind 
of active, vigorous life at Hardscrabble, 
Captain Grant was called to a different 
but not less vigorous field of activity. 
The friendly neighbors who had assisted 
at the ‘‘raising,” thrilled with a pecu- 
liarly personal exultation, when they 
heard that the man who had _ stood 
at the left-hand front corner of the 
log cabin, heaving logs with the best 
of them, had passed Shiloh and Don- 
elson and Vicksburg, was wearing 
the double star of a major-general, 
and was known to applauding millions 
as General Grant. 

The little cabin of General Grant's 
hard-scrabble years is to be preserved 
in Forest Park, as a relic of American 
history, having recently been bought 
by C. F. Blanke, of. St. Louis, to pre- 
serve it from destruction. 


ON TRUSTS 


HE following letter from Hynd- 
-man, the great English Socialist 
leader, appeared recently in the London 
Morning Post, the principal Conserva- 
tive paper of England. It is interest- 
ing not only as again showing how well 
Hyndman understands the American 
economic position, although unfortun- 
ately he is one of the very few who do, 
but also as showing the fairness of the 
English press in giving publicity to 
Socialist views :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Post: 
SIR,—I also have made a special 
study of the development of Trusts in 
America since 1874, and in 1880 I pre- 
dicted pretty much what is now coming 
to pass in the industries of the United 
States. I cannot, nevertheless, agree 
with Mr. Maurice Low that the finan- 
cial upset which is now taking place is 
anything unusual, or that it will inter- 
fere with the economic growth of 
Trusts. That growth is not dependent 
on sound or unsound finance, so far as 
the flotation of shares on the public is 
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concerned. Itis due to a distinct eco- 
nomic advance in the, organization of 
production and distribution, which no 
amount of bladder-blown financing can 
check. This has been proved conclu- 
sively by the history of ‘‘trustification” 
in America during the past thirty years. 
Excessive capitalization, crisis, liquida- 
tion, reconstruction has been the rule 
throughout. But the end has been 
always the same—a more complete con- 
centration of industries in fewer and 
fewer hands. Precisely the same result 
will be attained now. ‘The stock- 
holders who bought in time of ‘‘boom” 
will be neatly squeezed out in the 
period of depression. The big men— 
the Rockefellers, Havemeyers, Vander- 
bilts, etc.—will get bigger and bigger, 
as an incident on the one side, the 
smaller investors will disappear on the 
other. 

But the Trusts as Trusts will main- 
tain and confirm their position. ‘‘Sharks 
eat big fish, big fish eat little fish, little 
fish eat mud.’’ The sharks, however, 
in this case connote not merely strength 
and voracity but, awkward as the situ- 
ation is in many ways, a distinct social 
progress. Trusts have come to stay, 
and they will get more and more power- 
ful until they, become absolutely domi- 
nant in the United States and else- 
where. Then they will be nationalized 
and socialized in the interest of the 
whole people and a new era of human’ 
_ development will have begun. Capital- 
ism is ceasing to be competitive and is 
becoming monopolistic, as Fourier fore- 
saw it inevitably ‘must in 1825. .No 
amount of theoretical antagonism, no 
amount of machine-made laws can head 
back an obvious economic saving of 
labor and a wiping out of what the 
French call faux frais. Neither will all 
the blundering and covetousness of 


promoters have any permanent effect, . 


except in the direction of hastening on 
the inevitable change. What do I read 
in the same number of the Morning 
Post which contains the comments on 
the financial collapse of the ‘Trust 
‘ shares? There is a cable from your 
correspondent in New York to the effect 
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that the Beef Trust has raised prices 
throughout the country by a halfpenny 
a pound—the monopolistic Caesar has 
declared that all the world shall be 
taxed—and your correspondent aptly 
remarks, and Iam glad to draw atten- 
tion again to his perfectly correct state- 
ment: ‘‘ This increase, coming a few 
months after the legal decision declar- 
ing the combination to be guilty of 
breaking the Anti-Trust Laws, is indi- 
cative of the hopelessness of successful 
Trust prosecutions under present con- 
ditions.”” Justso. The United States 
Courts are very powerful indeed against 
tradés unions; ‘they are absolutely 
powerless against Trusts. And if the 
shares of the Beef Trust were selling at 
a cent on the dollar that would not 
limit the monopoly or lessen the profits, 
of the men: in the Trust. No wonder 
that the cry of, ‘‘ Let the Nation Own 
the Trusts,” so vigorously raised and 
repeated by my friend Wilshire, is 
beginning to resound from one end of 
the United States to the other. 

But do not let us suppose we our- 
selves are not in the Trust period, 
though our home trustifiers are clever 
enough to “lie low and say nuffen.” 
To all intents and purposes our railways 
are a Trust, our banks are a Trust, 
our coal industry is all but a Trust, 
our shipping is largely a Trust, our 
iron and steel trade is fast developing 
into a Trust, our cotton-thread manu- 
facture is a Trust, and an international 
Trust too, and so on and so forth. 
The list is already large and is rapidly 
increasing. Nor on this side of the 
Atlantic either do laws or defective 
financing check the Trusts. Would it 
not be well, therefore, that the people 
of all nationalities should begin to study 
these irresistible economic and social 
monopolies from the point of view of 
the general interest ; and ought not our 
orthodox professors of political eco- 
nomy at the universities to wake up 
from their sleep of the past two or 
three generations and learn a little 
about where we are? 

Yours, etc., 
H. M. HYNDMAN. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


A HOUSTON, TEXAS, EDITOR 
DREAMS 


It is very kind of the Houston 
Chronicle to give me the following 
flattering notice in its editorial columns, 
but I would feel still more flattered if I 
could have recognized in the matter of 
the editorial that the editor of the 
Chronicle had read what I said. 


THE NEW SOCIALISM. 

Free silver originally came out of the West. 
The West was the home of populism. Social- 
ism, a name which some of its advocates yet 
fight shy of, on account of its associations, is 
aiso Western in origin in the United States, 
although it was originally hatched in Europe, 
and in nearly every European country it has 
attracted to its political and industrial creed 
men of intellect, of culture and of standing 
which it is beginning to do in this country. H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, the editor of the ablest So- 
cialist magazine in this country, is a millionaire, 
originally from California. In nearly every 
Western state, and in the East and South, too, 
the new Socialism, as it is called, has adherents 
who, by birth, breeding, education and pro- 
perty, are by no means anarchists. 

Government and municipal ownership of so- 
called ‘‘natural monopolies’’ is advocated. 
Many of the Western cities own their own 
waterworks, some own their own gas and elec- 
tric light plants, and municipal ownership of 
street railways, which has been tried in Great 
Britain in some cities, is gaining ground. Some 
of the reformers are single taxers, disciples of 
Henry George, who believe in a land tax mainly, 
but who are approximating more and more 
toward a straight out demand for Socialism, 
or nationalism, or ultra-paternalism in govern- 
ment. 

The theory is that the government should 
own all property and industry and we should 
all be government employes. The government 
is to be constituted like a huge family, regulated 
in every detail so that each citizen shall do 
what he is directed to do, of course being 
directed to do that for which he is most fit. 


It is a beautiful theory. Its commendation 
is not ironically intended. The prospect, if 
possible, of abolishing poverty, of increasing 
the country’s productiveness by a perfect or- 
ganization, of distributing the products of labor 
with exact justice, so that each man would get 
his fair share, instead of the present system of 
scrambling for dollars, as children scramble for 
pennies, is indeed alluring. 

But Socialism is not practicable. In the 
language of the man in the street, it won’t 
work. 

Why? 

_ In the first place, because a perfectly organ- 
ized, completely paternal government can not 
be organized. Who is to fix the amounts of the 
salaries if we are all to be office-holders? Even 
if we were all to draw the same pay, which 
would be unjust, the thrifty would save money 
and the improvident would spend it, and money 
would be lent him who lacks by him who has, 
even at usury, and riches would still be heaped 
up. In ten years, if Pierpont Morgan were put 
on a clerk’s salary ina gigantic government 
counting house, he would have discounted the 
paper of a million of his fellow employes, and 
he would practically own as many men as he 
does now. 

In the second place, the great incentive to 
effort of our present system, that necessity 
which is the mother not only of invention but 
of work, would be lacking. If a man were 
sure that he and his family would be taken care 
of if he only did a fair amount of work, the 
average man would do not a jot more than 
necessary to save him from whatever punitory 
statutes and rules might be devised. Lazi- 
ness and sloth would flourish over a nation of 
sluggards, which, with the advent of Social- 
ism, would begin to be decadent and go into a 
decline unprecedented in history. 


He says: ‘‘The Government is to be 
constituted like a huge family, regulated 
in every detail so that each citizen shall 
do what he is directed to do.” I am 
quite certain there has never been any- 
thing in Wilshire’s Magazine which 
would lead anyone to think that this is 
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the future I have in mind. I am con- 
tinually trying to show that society is 
developing in a certain direction and 
that it is doing this irresistibly and in- 
envitably, whereas the editor of the 
Chronicle would try to make out that I 
am building up a Utopia upona certain 
preconceived plan. Iam not taking a 
year-old baby and trying to make him 


intoa man ina day; I am simply point- 


ing out that the baby will inevitably 
grow to be a man; and it is as absurd 
for the editor to tell me that the present 
system will not grow into socialism as 
it would be for him to tell me that the 
baby will never grow into a man. 

He says that if we had Socialism, in 
ten years Pierpont Morgan would own 
as many men as he does now. The 
way Pierpont Morgan and other people 
own men today is not by having them 
in debt to them, but by owning the 
public utilities of the country. If the 
people own the public utilities, neither 
Morgan nor Rockefeller, nor any of 
the other great capitalists of this coun- 
try can have any ownership of the 
people. 

The Houston editor is afraid that be- 
cause under Socialism a man will get a 
livelihood by doing a fair amount of 
work, he will, as a consequence, become 
lazy. Then why does he not advise 
breaking up all our labor-saving ma-. 
chinery, because labor-saving ma- 
chinery is simply a method of allowing 
men to produce plenty with little work. 
The only trouble today is that the 
people do not own the labor-saving 
machinery, but allow Messrs. Morgan 
and Company to own it. The Houston 
editor does not advocate the destruc- 
tion of this machinery, but the continued 
sequestration of it in the hands of Mr. 
Morgan. As faras the people are con- 
cerned it doesn’t make much difference 


dollars. 
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to them whether it is in existence 
at all as long as they do not get the 
benefits of it. Letthe Nation Own the 
Trusts and we would all be rich. 


we 
FOXES HAVE HOLES AND 
HNICHERBOCKERS 
HAVE FLATS. 

One of the standard objections to 
Socialism is that we would have to con- 
form to a certain standard set by the 
State in our method of living. Asa 
matter of fact, as things are today, not 
only do the very poor have to conform 
because their wages do not allow them 
to vary from the standard of other 
workingmen, but even the rich 
have very little chance for any great 
choice. <A rich man today, wishing to 
live in New York, is now finding it 
simpler to buy even a house ready- 
made than it is to build one to order. 
Today in New York city there are 
being built over a hundred residences 
for rich people, the average cost of 
same being about a hundred thousand 
These houses are being built 
by speculators, with the expectation of 
selling to a rich man, for of course no 
other individual could think of buying 
such houses. The remarkable thing 1s 
that such expensive houses should be 
built by speculators with the expectation 
of selling to clients. One would natur- 
ally think that such houses would be 
built by the owners themselves. But this 
is not the case. The rich man finds that 
the demand in the way of houses is so 
standardized that he can be about as 
well suited in a new house as in a new 
pair of shoes, so well are the builders 
meeting modern conditions. 

Mr. Crowley, in the Architectural 
Record, has some very striking figures 
showing the increasing cost of private 
residences in the city of New York. 
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Only ten years ago the average resi- 
dence cost $35,000. In 1901 it was 
$59,000, and today $66,000. The 
increased cost of dwellings of course is 
reflected in the diminished number. 
From 1891 to 1892 there were filed 
plans for about 700 private dwellings 
at an average cost of $15,000 to $17,000. 
From 1892 to 1899 the number dimin- 
ished about 50 per cent., the estimated 
cost of each dwelling being at least 
$24,000, which would mean, says Mr. 
Crowley, that the typical residence 
would sell for $35,000. In 1900 there 
came a change; the number of plans 
for residences fell off from 759 to 338 
in 1899, and to 112 in 1900 and in 1901 
to 99; and in these days of tremendous 
prosperity for all the people the first 
nine months of the year show only 117. 
Mr. Crowley continues that residences 
are being erected in Manhattan for rich 
men and forthem only. Of course, all 
this is directly in the line of our Social- 
ist philosophy, and is simply additional 
evidence that the poor man has no 


right to live, much less to have a 


house. 
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PETTY STATESMANSHIP. 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMBINE 
FORMING. 

London. — The Brussels _ corres- 
pondent of the Telegraph says he 
learns that secret negotiations are pro- 
ceeding between the United States 
Steel Corporation and the most import- 
ant European steel works for the estab- 
lishment of a common combine in order 
to increase prices—N.Y. Herald. 

_ What petty statesmen the Chamber- 
lains and Roosevelts are when every 
day’s paper has such items showing 
how the capitalists are inevitably des- 
tined to wipe off the earth’s map all 
the tariff walls now being built by 


politicians. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH THE 
EARTH ? 


A meditative trader said: ‘‘The Rockefellers 
are going into everything. They are making 
so much money that they are finding difficulty 
in investing it to advantage. First they were 
in oil, then railroads, and later new industrials. 
In my opinion {400,000,000 of Rockefeller 
money has gone into industrials within the last 
five years. They secured control of the Linseed 
combine, have millions in the United States 
Steel Corporation, and now they have secured 
practical control of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. These are only a few of the industrial 
comparties with which they have become iden- 
tified within the Jast few years. In my opinion 
Mr. Rockefeller is worth close to $1,000,000,000, 
based on the market value of the securities he 
holds.’’—N. Y. Commercial. 


Yes, this is all true enough; but it is 
no answer to the question that I am 
always reiterating. When Rockefeller 
owns the earth, how will we keep our 
job? 

‘We are kept busy now helping him 
to get richer. When he gets all there 
is to get, what will there be for us to 
do? 


Ww 


I have a letter from F. Cambensy, of 
Chicago, complaining that I agreed 
with Rockefeller that there is no unem- 
ployed problem at present. My state- 
ment was a plain matter of fact. There 
are unemployed men at present, cer- 
tainly ; but not enough of them to con- 
stitute a problem.. As long as the 
unemployed can be, taken care of in 
some way—by begging, borrowing, 
stealing or committing suicide—there 
is no problem. It may be an indi- 
vidual problem for a great number of 
men, but it is not a social problem of 
today, not one of which society is 
forced to take cognizance, and do some- 
thing to remedy. The unemployed 
problem that I am predicting will find 
great numbers of men out of work with 
no prospect of their being employed, 
because the capitalists have no more 
work for them to do. , 
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It is impossible to define the present 
situation as being one with an unem- 
ployed problem. Every day you read 
accounts of strikes over the question of 
wages. If there were an unemployed 
problem we would not hear of strikes 
for higher wages — there would be 
strikes because wages were being 
reduced, or more likely, a clamor 
because there were no wages at all. 
The whole cry from the employing 
class today is that the workers are 
demanding more and more wages. They 
certainly would not be demanding more 
wages if there were any considerable 
number of unemployed. This does 
not by any means imply that there are 
not thousands of men at the present 
time who would like to work but 
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Sacramento, Cal., 1021 Ioth Street. 
June 8, ’o03. 
_ Your letter of the 15th of May was not 
received until yesterday, having been forwarded 
to San Francisco and jater to my present 
address. The watch, however, was received on 
the 2nd of June, and fio words can convey my 
feelings at first sight of it. Ifeltthat I had not 
earned it because I had done so well—earned 
such a good salary while engaged at canvassing 
your paper. here were some days, when 
I worked all day, that I got as high as 
twenty-five subscribers. When I first took up 
your paper I was told that San Jose and Santa 
Clara were the hardest places in California to 
canvass Socialist literature, because the people 
were so ‘‘dead set’’ against such ideas as 
Socialism conveyed, ‘All right,’’ I answered,’ 
““it is because they do not understand it; but 
when I present the Wilshire scholarly and logi- 
cal style and treatment of the subject, I am sure 
they will give it careful attention and fair treat- 
ment.’? And they did. I was successful from 
Start to finish in spite of many unforeseen draw- 
backs, not the least of which was a long rainy 
season, and a cold one, too, but I managed to put 
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cannot getit. This is a condition that 
always exists, but it does not constitute 
an ‘‘unemployed problem.” England 
has an unemployed problem today and 
so has Germany, evidenced by the 
great commercial depression in both 
countries, and by the mobs of men 
marching up and down the Streets 
demanding bread. 

When the unemployed problem which 
results from the completion of the 
machinery of production, comes upon 
us, there will be no question as to 
whether we have the disease or not. 
It will be so much in evidence that we 
will not have to debate as to whether 
we have it or not, more than we would 
question whether the sun is shining at 
noon on a Clear day. 


in an hour or two every day, never dreaming that 
Ihad the shadow of a chance of winning a prize. 
‘And the people—God bless them !—there are 
no better, or more intelligent, or more kindly 
disposed in all the world than the people of the 
Garden City and Santa Clara. I do not believe 
I met with a dozen blunt refusals, and yet my 
visits were made only to the distinguished and 
prominent professional and business men and 
women. The mayor, a staunch Republican, 
looked severe when I presented my book, but 
after looking through it subscribed without a 
word. Mr. Hayes, proprietor of the biggestand 
most influential Republican paper on the Coast, 
thanked me after signing and hoped he should 
soon receive his first copy. Mr. Hayes, and his 
brother whom the people of Santa Clara want 
for Governor, not only for his fair-minded views 
on most subjects, but because he is a true type 
of Christian manhood, are the wealthiest men, 
Tam told, inthe county. They are my subscri- 
bers, ‘and it speaks well for your magazine. 
Then there was State Senator O’Neal, 
who conceived the unique idea of remov- 
ing the State House from Sacramento to 
San Jose and making the latter city 
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the Capital, said that. “‘the; views of ‘suct 
men as wrote for WiLSHIRE’s MAGAZINE were 
worthy of consideration.’? He is one of the most 
brilliant lawyers and cleverest politicians in 
California, and, oh, my! handsome as Apollo— 
or is it' Adonis? Lawyer Ed. Rae, déstined to be 
United States Senator when he is a few years 
older, ‘‘has the qualities of a- Lincoln and a 
McKinley combined,’’ say, the people of San 
Jose. He paid a dollar for a year’s subscription 
_and said it was cheap even at that price: And 
it would take a volume to tell you all that the 
other digh/s said about the merits of the maga- 
zine. The pretty, scholarly girl, who is head 
of the Public Library, after looking it carefully 
through, said: ‘‘Itis very good and very cheap 
for this style of literature . . . ’’ and immedi- 
ately signed. I not only had it placed-in the 
library of the ‘‘ University of the Pacific,” but 
the president, Dr. McGlish, and Miss Mayne, 
teacher of literature and mathematics, took 
special copies for home reading. 

What’s the matter with Socialism? . WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE is destined to be the author- 
it¥ on Socialistic views of happenings. . 

Thanking you once again for my beautiful 
present, I am, yourstruly, Mary GorRMAN. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 6, 1903. 
Your magazine is growing more popular and 
is beginning to be highly appreciated. 
The “‘time’”’ is speeding. H.G.CHISHOLM. 


Haverhill, Mass., Aug. 4th, 1903. 

I am just sending in a year’s subscription 
postal for your magazine. I think your publi- 
cation one of the best there is, of its class, and 
do not want to be without it. 

ERNEST F. BROOK. 


Neosho, Mo., Sept. 18, ’03. 
Your August number isa ‘‘Jim Dandy.” There 
is no mistake. The Trusts are making Socialists 
faster than all our publications combined, and 
Wilshire’s holds them. It is our Bible. Ricker, 
of Appeal, lacks the ‘‘ rollicking good humor ’”’ 
with which you tap lightly on the shoulder of 
the great ‘‘in the public eye.”’ 
Pp. E. EDWARD. 


Anaconda, Mont., April 19, 1903. 
~ Please enclosed find money order for $2.00 
and list of subs. I am very sorry they are 
coming in so slowly; but our Unions are dis- 
tributing so much Socialist literature that it is 
almost impossible to sell any to individuals. 
We have been very successful in our municipal 
election, as we succeeded in electing our candi- 
dates to the following offices: Mayor, City 
Treasurer, Police Magistrate, and three Alder- 
men, losing three Aldermen, one to the Repub- 
licans and two to the Democrats. We also 
elected a Socialist School Board, a few days 
previous to the municipal election. The City 
and County offices are nearly all filled with 
good, sincere Socialists, and the best. of our 


success is, that there is no clamoring for spoils. 
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Please accept our heartfelt thanks for the noble 
work your magazine has done here. 

With very best wishes for your future suc- 
cess, I remain, JAMES T. BRENNAN. 


Decatur, Ill., Sept. 22, 1903. 

I have been reading your magazine for a 
year, and I write to say that I never want to do 
without it while I live. 

’ Owing to a multiplicity of professional and 
other cares, I am not able to get subscriptions 
for your most able and excellent magazine, but 
I hereby subscribe for it, wanting it without 
fail to come to my home every issue. I will 
forward money for it when I shall be informed 
of the amount. 

I believe your magazine for great usefulness, 
correct thought and worth in American homes, 
is without any equal in the world today. 

Wishing that I could be of some service to 
you in what is now acknowledged to be the 
best and most important work for the race in 
all the ages, ‘and expecting to see ‘‘ Wilshire’s 
Magazine’’ every month for the rest of my life, 
Iam, dear Sir, with best wishes, 

R. C. BAYLy. 


Goshen, Ky., Aug. 17, 1903. 

Though personally a stranger to you, I want 
to express my warm admiration and approval 
of the fine and effectual work you are doing in 
our common battle for human freedom, Such 
writers as you and Simons and Hawthorne are 
surely destined to be remembered in the history 
of this great struggle. The lucidity, learning, 
and kindliness of your work pleases me more 
than I can say. | 

I send under separate cover a copy of a recent 
booklet of satires which has won me the kind 
consideration and friendship of many leading 
Comrades. I was educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry but, as I say in the sonnet to Father 
McGrady, I 


“Left the Christ of theologic lore 
To serve the Christ of all humanity.’’ 


I am wholly devoted to the work—writing 
and speaking chiefly on its ethical and moral 
aspects, as Iam not confident of myself in the 
economic discussion of it as yet. 

Wishing you all success in your work, 

Fraternally yours, 
LucrEN V. RULE. 


I am, 
a 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 31, 1903. 

I have recently changed my address, and as I 
cannot be without ‘‘ Wilshire’s,’’ I wish you to 
send it to me here. My former address was 
Reading, O. 

With best wishes to ‘‘ Wilshire’s,’’ I remain, 

Gro. T. LEHRTER. 


Largo, Cal., Sept. 26th, 1903. 
Please change my address from St. Helena, 
Napa Co., to Ukiah, Mendocino Co., Cal. I 
don’t know if we are here permanently, but I 
can’t do without my Wilshire’s. 
: Mrs, MATTIE J. BAKER. 
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Sheboygan Falls, Wis., Sept. 14, 1903. 

I want to thank you for furnishing the Cause 
with such a power for making converts. I 
enclose two dollars for cards. I desire to add 
to the circulation of this wonderful magazine of 
Socialism. JuLiIus BAASNEUER. 


Mt. Olive, Ill., Sept. 24th, 1903. 
Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send 
me Wilshire’s Magazine. I will explain to you 
how I came to know this magazine, I picked 
it up on the railroad track one evening, when 
I was coming home from work, and was so well 
pleased with it that I would like to get it every 

month. 

Have you an agent in this town ? 
would like to take the agency for same. 
HANS HANSEN. 


If not I 


Billings, Montana, Aug. 30, 1903. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire : 

Dear Sir—Perhaps you may consider the 
following contribution worthy of publication in 
your famous magazine. 

Your magazine is thought a great deal of out 
here and is making converts. I first became 
conscious of the fact that I was a Socialist by 
studying Wilshire’s Magazine, and by loaning 
it out I think I have been instrumental in 
making converts and also subscribers for the 
magazine. I am sorry that my time is so 
limited, otherwise I believe I could do good 
work for Wiishire’s, but I am one of the pil- 
grims who have to put in twelve hours a day 
every day in the month. WHasten the day that 
we have Socialism, and success to such valuable 
aids as Wilshire’s Magazine. 

ADAM F. SKIRVING. 


Carnegie to Rockefeller, 
(With due apology to the memory of Burns.) 


John rockefeller O, John 

When we were first acquent 

Your pockets baith were empty, John 
And I had ne’er a cent ; 

Now we ha’ stacks o’ gold, John, 

Ay, mon, we hae the “dough,” 

But ye hae maist the biggest share; 
John RockefellerO. —. 


John Rockefeller’ ©, John . 
We e’en got rich theyither, 
An’ soon into the de’il’s haun’s 
We'll gang wi’ ain anither. 
Ay, we are getting auld, John, 
We twa ha’ soon to go; 
We mauna bide for a’ oor wulth, 
John Rockefeller O. : 
ApaM F, SKIRVING, Billizgs, Mont... 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 10, 1903.) 
I hereby acknowledge receipt of the fountain 
pen you sedt me, and for which I thant you. 
In getting subscriptions for your ‘magazine I 
had no thought of reward, nor did I intend to 
be a contestant. But, I knew a good thing 
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when I saw it, and wished to push it along, to 
the end that the nation own the trusts. 

With wishes for'the increasing success of the 
cause, and your magazine as a means of pro- 
moting it, I remain, Wo. G. NICOL. 


Campaign of the Minnesota State 


Lecture Van. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, New York. , 

Dear Comrade,—The Socialist State Lecture 
Van, in charge of Comrades Guy EK. Etherton 
and Geo. I. Martin, has been doing valiant 
service for the cause in Minnesota during the 
summer season, 

Leaving Minneapolis May 23rd, it proceeded 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as far as Brainard; was at Little Falls for three 
days during State Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, where the delegates had 
an opportunity to hear the economic truths so 
necessary to their clear understanding of the 
Labor Problem. 

Following the Northern Pacific Railroad 
across the state to Norman and Polk Counties, 
thence north nearly to the Canadian line. They 
staid a considerable time in Norman County, 
where the Socialist Party has a County Organ- 
ization, and eight active locals. 

The return trip will be along the line of the 
Great Northern Railroad to Minneapolis, where 
chey will arrive about October rst, and after a 
week or more of agitation in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, a very successful season of propaganda 
and organization will have ended. 

The season has been unusually favorable for 
the open air campaign. 

In three and a half months that the van has 
already been out, only two evenings have meet- 
ings been prevented by inclement weather. 
The campaign will have covered over 1000 miles 
drive, and have included over roo of the largest 
cities and villages in the state. About 125 
speeches will have been made by each of the 
Comrades. 

The van has worked at many places where 

there are party organizations, but the campaign 
has been for the most part pioneer agitation. 
In the greater number of places visited the 
people have heard a Socialist speech for the 
firsttime. Substantial results of the van work 
are already manifest in applications for charter, 
and enquiries about speakers and organization. 
Quantities of literature have been distributed 
and gold, Cdllections.for the state fund have 
averaged about $8.00 per week. 
- Most of this work of agitation outside of the 
few industrial centers has been in farming 
communities, As there has been much 
controversy as to the place that the farmer 
should occupy in the Socialist movement, it 
may be of interest to quote from a letter from 
Comrade Etherton on this point, 

“‘We have had a good hearing,” writes 
Comrade Etherton, “alt along the line, Fre-| 
gaged intensity of interest is manifested ir. 
the way the audiencehangs upon the words of. 
the speakers, ‘But without: exception ° the. 
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attention of the people has been considerate 
and thoughtful. . In a few instances there have 
been conspiracies of a few capitalistic flunkies 
and political crooks to break up our meetings by 
counter-street-attractions; but such attempts 
have invariably turned to our own advantage, 
and the advertisement of the movement.” 
“‘Judging from such contact as we have had 
with the farming communities, I believe there 
is no place in the country where Socialism 
is making a more rapid growth than among the 
Minnesota farmers of this north-west. This 
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growth is most quickly manifest where the 
populistic revolt was strongest. Since the farm- 
ers as a class have practically the same economic 
basis for class-conscious development as the 
workers everywhere, it is certain that the 
identity of their interests with the interests of 
all other producers in the inauguration of the 
Socialist system will soon make of them 
Socialists of the most thorough integrity. 
Recognizing the very real and fatal limitations 
of the industrial revolt of the agricultural 
class, we should not fail any-the less to recognize 
that in so far as it was a revolt directed along 
political lines, it was by far the most intelligent 
of any movement yet made against capitalism, 
outside of the organized Socialist movement. 
For this very reason they more quickly grasp 
the political genius of the Socialist proposition 
than those classes of workers who have been 
taught to avoid political action, ahd confine 
themselves to rude and outgrown methods of 
industrial warfare. The power of intimidation 
by capitalistic masters is not so direct for the 
farmer. They will be of us, a great and 
aggressive host in the army gathering the world 
around against organized capitalism.” 
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Many letters of commendation have been 
received from various points, praising highly 
the work of Comrades Etherton and Martin, 
and the State Organization takes this opportu- 
nity to express their appreciation of the effec- 
tive and lasting good that has certainly been 
accomplished by these Comrades. 

We wish also to recommend this method of 
agitation to all the State Organizations, as the 
most economical, effective and permanent 
means of bringing the principles of Socialism 
before the people. 

Our van 1s very neat and attractive in appear- 
ance; built especially for this purpose; with 
phonograph outfit, gasoline lights, rear platform 
for speaking, etc. It is painted in black enamel, 
highly polished, with appropriate mottoes in 
gold letters; side black-boards for announcing 


- place and time of meeting, and a gong to call 


the attention of the people to the advertisement. 
It has a substantial cover, with leather side, 
front and rear curtains, affording a complete 
shelter when necessary. The upholstered side 
seats are large and commodious, making very 
comfortable beds. It has conveniences for light 
house-keeping. It is a vehicle that no Socialist 
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need be ashained of, and cannot fail to leave the 
impression with the audience that such an outfit 
must have a strong organization behind it. 
Everywhere a meeting is announced a large 
audience is sure to be on’ hand before the meet- 
ing is opened, making the work much easier 
for the speakers. : ‘ : 
Any further information relative to this work 
will be cheerfully furnished by the undersigned. 
ours fraternally, 
S. M. Ho~Man, State Sec’y, 
ir Oak St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


His Chum. 


A newsboy sat on the curbstone crying, when 
a pedestrian halted and laid his hand on the 
youngster’s shoulder. 

‘“What’s wrong, sonny?’’ 

‘T ain’t your sonny.”’ 

“Well, what’s wrong, my boy ?”’ 

‘Ain’t your boy, either.’’ 
“Lost five cents in the gutter?”’ 
“Naw, I ain’t—ah, oh, oh! 

dead.”’ 

‘‘Oh! that’s another thing. 
happen to die? ”’ 

“*Runned over.”’ 

‘Cheer up. You can find another chum.”’ 

‘“You wouldn’t talk that way if you’d 
knowed Dick. He was the best friend I ever 
had. There warn’t nothing Dick wouldn’t a 
done for me. An’ now he’s d-d-dead. I’m a 
wishin’ I was, too.”’ 

“Took here,’’ said the man, ‘‘go and sell 
your papers and take some poor little ragged 
boy and beachumto him. It'll help you and 
do him good.”’ 

‘« Pshaw, mister, Where’s therea boy wot’d 
go around nights with me an’ be cold an’ 
hungry an’ outen doors, an’ sleep on the groun? 
like Dick ? An’ he wouldn’t tech a bite till I’d 
had enuff. He were a Christian, Dick were.’’ 

‘“‘Then you can feel that he’s all right if he 
was such a faithful friend and good boy.”’ 

“Boy? Dickaboy? Lord! Dick warn’t a 
good-for-nothing human boy, mister — Dick 
were a dog.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


w 


For a nation to love liberty, it is sufficient 
that she knows it ; and to be free, it is sufficient 
that she wills it.—Lafayette. 


we 


Preparing for a Rainy Day. 


Me chum’s 


How did he 


Though the Emperor William has allowed it 
to become known, according to the Paris 
‘‘ Temps,’’ that he considers the recent Socialist 
victories in Germany ‘‘a phenomenon of which 
the development can be awaited with patience,’’ 
he is apparently of opinion also that the patient 
waiting might as well be done in safety. At 
any rate “‘ Vorwaerts’’ has discovered that he is 
building a castle on a secluded island ‘‘for 
habitation in times of political Cisquiet.’’ The 
official papers retort with comments on Socialist 
impudence, but admit the building of the castle. 
Canit be that the Kaiser is preparing for revo- 
Intion?—The Clarion, 


Life passes, but our work will,stand, 

The tender heart, the kindly hand, 

Like buildings proof against the blast, 

The builder dead, the buildings last. 
—John Douglas. 


w 


His Way Out of It. 


Bobby—‘‘ When I grow up I’m going to bea 
night telegraph operator or a night editor or a 
night watchman.”’ 

Mamma—‘‘I should think you would rather 
work days, as papa does, and be at home 
nights.’’ 

Bobby—‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t! Do you s’pose 
I want to have to get up and heat the bottle for 
the baby ?’’—August Lippincott’s. 


w 


Lord Kelvin in a note to the Editor of the 
London Times referring to remarks made by 
himself said in part: 

‘‘T desired to point out that, while ‘ fortuit- 
ous concourse of atoms’ is not an inappropriate 
description of the formation of a crystal, it is 
utterly absurd in respect to the coming into 
existence, or the growth or the continuation of 
the molecular combinations presented in the 
bodies of living things. Here scientific thought 
is compelled to accept the idea of Creative 
power. 

‘“ Every action of human free willis a miracle 
to physical and chemical and mathematical 
science.) 


w 


It is related of Richard Henry Stoddard, the 
veteran poet, lately deceased, that attempting 
one evening, after Mrs. Stoddard and the ser- 
vants had retired, to prepare an impromptu 
luncheon fora number of friends, he came upon 
a box of sardines. His somewhat vigorous 
remarks, inspired by a sardine can’s objections 
to the ‘‘open sesame’’ of a dull jack-knife, 
attracted the attention of Mrs. Stoddard on the 
floor above. ‘‘What are you doing?” she 
called down. 

‘“Opening a can of sardines.’’ 

“With what?” 

‘‘A dashed old jack-knife,” replied the 
exasperated poet. ‘‘ What did you think I was 
opening it with?’ 

““Well, dear,’? she said dryly, ‘‘I didn’t 
exactly think you were opening it with prayer.” 
—Clipped} 


